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NARRATIVE. 


THE TRIAL, 
[4 Continuation of the Story of Maria and Frances.] 


The important day that was to decide Maria’s 
destiny, soon arrived. She came into court to a- 
-gait the decision of the judges, and jury, who she 
knew, were disposed to pass a favolirable sentence, 
should the evidence make it possible for them to 
doso. As she was the daughter of a literary gen- 
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cused; and reminded them that the principal wit- 
ness, the one indeed, on whose evidence the sen- 
tence depended, was a very suspicions character, 
and one whose word was not to be trusted in prefer- 
ence to Maria’s. Every one seemed convinced as 
well as moved by his arguments, and there was a 
long pause before the verdict was. pronounced. 
The,jury seemed loath to do wh: tine laws of their 
country made it a duty.to so Micie pronf was 
positive. At length, sentence of. transportation to 
Botany Bay, there to remain five years, was passed 


ileman, and connected with some very genteel fam- | against the innocent daughter of Mr. Williams. 


ilies ia London, her trial excited great curiosity ; 


and her extreme youth, her innocent countenance, 
and the sober simplicity of her manners, aroused 
Her fa- : 


the deepest compassion in the spectators. 
ther and mother sat in full view of her, with an ex- 
pression anxious and melancholy, but which indi- 
cated a strong effort at composure and firmness. 
Frances did not attempt to conceal her distress; 
the tears stood in herdeep blue eyes, and she could 
not return the affectionate smile, which Maria 
now and then directed towards her. She would 
“look around upon the eager faces of the crowd, and 
the solenin deportment of the judges, until her heart 
overflowed with a dread of something, she scarcely 
comprehended what, and she would weep aloud 
with all the vehemence of childhood. Maria her- 
self was wonderfully calm and equal. She knew 
that she was innocent ; and she had been told that 
her friends might not be able to prove that she wasso. 
The first conviction made her happy,and resigned her 
to her fate, be it what it might. ‘here were but 
two evidences against her. The man from whom 
tne inulf Was sioleu, sialed that che had caid ina 
low voice, while in the store, that she would have 
‘the muff at some rate or other; and that a moment 
after, he turned to look, and it was gone. He ad- 
ded that he had joined in pursuit of the thief, and 
that when Maria was raised from the pavement, on 
which she had fallen, he saw the muff under her. 
‘ The woman whom we mentioned in our last chap- 
ter, next came forward asa witness. She took her 
oath that she had seen Maria steal the muff, and at- 
tempt to escape with it. The poor culprit looked 
at her' with astonishment, pity and reproach. Was 
it possible, she asked herself, that a woman was: 
Wicked enough to swear onthe Holy Bible what, 
she knew was not true. She shuddered at such a 
fearful proof that hearts which should be the abodes | 
of none but the gentlest and best affections, could | 
ever become so depraved. The woman seemed ve- 
tymuch agitated, when she met. the expressive 
glance of the young prisoner; and every one who 
tioticed it, felt confirmed in their belief of Maria’s 
- Innocence. She was, however, compelled to trust 
entirely to her own evidence, and that of the cler- 
gyman of the town where. her parents resided. 
‘The latter dwelt much upon the high respectability of 
her parents; upon the excellent education they had 





given her, and upon her uniform good conduct, since 
her earliest childhood. Maria told her own aimple 
story with all the earnestness and distinctness of 
truth. She said she did wish for the muffvery much, 
and had told the gentleman she was resolved to have 
it. She added, that she was on her way to her aunt’s, 
intending to ask her father for the money to buy it, 
. 48 soon as he returned from the dinner party, when 
she was thrown down by the mob; and that she 
knew no more until she came to her senses, and 
found herself in prison. The lawyer, with 
whom Mr. Williams had dined, then made a: very 
eloquent and touching defence. He represented to 
the jury how exceedingly improbable it was that so 
good a child, educated by such excellent parents, 
should be guilty of the crime of which she was ac- 


Her father covered his face convulsively with his 
hands ; her mother, pale as marble, and as motion- 
less, seemed to be praying for strength to endure 
this dreadful trial ; but Frances, the little, grateful, 
generous Frances,—she could not endure it. Burst- 
ing through the crowd, she pressed forward, & clasp- 
ing her arms around the knees of him that had 
pronounced the terrible words, she exclaimed in 
heart-rending accents, ‘‘Oh, let me go for her! I 
will go! I will go!” 

The judge turned his head away for a moment to 
conceal the keen emotions he felt. ‘ Whoare you, 
my dear child?” said he, ina voice that trembled a 
little in spite of his utmost exertions. 


‘Tam her sister; no, Iam not her sister ; Tama : 


poor orphan—-but she has been to me asa sister. Oh 
will you let me go for her? I have no father and mo- 
ther, to break their hearts because I go far away. 


Oh I will love you so, if you will but let me go. | 


Will you?” And she fixed her eyes upon his face, 


with such a look of imploring wretchedness, that | 


half the audience melted into tears. ‘No, my 
pong little girl,” anid the iudge, placing his hand 
affectionately on her throbbing tutehead ; “itis not 
in my power to grant your request; but, if I can, I 
will save your sister from the sertence pronounced 
upon her.” Then turning fron: her, he observed 
that there was no more to be done in this painful 
business; and the court wasdismissed. Many no- 
ticed that the woman who had witnessed against 
Maria, had become very pale during poor Fanny’s 
supplication; and that when the child moved away, 
her eyes followed her with a most wild and singular 
expression. ‘The circumstance however was not 
noticed by any of Mr. Williams’ family, and if it 
had been, they could not have believed more firmly 
than they did, that the guilty wretch who had sworn 
so falsely, was herself the thief. The next day, 
when the father, the mother, and the sisters, were 
all assembled in the prison, to pray with, and com- 
fort each other, the jailer came to say that there was 
a woman without, who wanted-to see the little girl 
that had begged to go to Botany Bay instead of the 
prisoner. Mr, Williams fearing to trust his little 
treasure alone, lest some misfortune should happen 
to her also, led her into the room where the woman 
was waiting, It was the wickel witness, whose 
false cath had occasioned them all so much misery. 
“Woman, what have you ia say-to this child?’ 
asked Mr. Williams, in a ster voice. ‘I wanted 
to speak with her alone,” replied she, in tones more 
soft and humble than seemed to belong to one so 
wicked. ‘She is but a cuild,” said Mr. Wi. :ma, 
‘and I do not choose to trust her with her you.” 
“ Is she your daughter?” she asked. “ She is now.” 
said Mr, Williams, “ [anny knows no other father.” 
** Fanny!” shrieked’ the woman, hiding her face 
with both her hands—then darting forward, she 
clasped the terrified: Frances to her heart, exclaim- 
ing, “I knew that little blue eye. My child! my 
poor deserted child}! Frances tried to get away 
from her arms. ‘Iam your mother,” said the 
wretched woman. “Yes, but you are wicked,” 
said Fanny, “and I canwot love the wicked.” “Oh, 


N 








‘try to love you.” 


my punishment is greater than [ can bear,” said 
the guilty creature—‘to hear my own child re- 
proach me for my sins. Yes, I am wicked; else I 
should never have Jeft you, and worse still, have 
tried to ruin that angel who has been a sister to my 
little forsaken one. But I will make all the atone- 
ment Ican. Mr. Williams, I stole the muff, and I 
swore a false oath, to save myself from the punish- 
ment Ideserved. I cannot rnin the child of fun- 
ny’skind benefactor. Prociaiin my shame,-and 
Store your daughter to her home !”” 

‘*Oh, how could you say she stole it?” said Fan- 
ny, looking up in her face most earnestly, ‘* Bles- 
sed little innocence,” exclaimed the repenting mo- 
ther, “I hope you will never know how the heart 
can become hard enough to do such wicked things. 
At first, I did wrong in what I thought were things 
of no consequence, and then I went on to greater 
and greater sins, until I am a poor, guilty, wretch- 
ed vagabond,” said she, bursting into tears. 

Mr. Williams pitied her exceedingly ; and Fran- 
ces always distressed at the sight of anguish, nes- 
tled close to her side, and said, ‘ Mother, do not 
cry so. I will come and live with you always, and 
This address, so artless, and so 
kind, increased the distress it was meant to relieve. 

A long time was spent in this agitating scene. 
The culprit saw Mrs. Williams and Maria, and on 
her kuees asked their pardon, and thanked them 
for all their kindness to Fanny: Mr. Williams told 
her there was a higher being, even God, to whom 
she must kneel in gratitude, and pray for forgive- 
ness, He represented to her that it was never too 
late to try to become good; and that her Heavenly 
Father would bless every effort she made to be vir- 
tuous. “Che heart of the criminal was softened, and 
shé-made many solemn promises of reformation. 

Thenext day she went toa magistrate, and confes- 
sed her own guilt, and Maria’s innocence. She 
was'6n her own evidence, sentenced to be hung, 
for having sworna false oath; but-by Mr. Williams’ 
very powerful influence with the judge, to whem he 
told the history of her conduct, he first obtained a 
reprieve, and afterward a sentence to Botany Bay, 
for life, instead of the horrible death to which the 
law condemned her. She begged to hear from 
Fanny often; but entreated that it might never be 
known to the world that she had such a wicked mo- 
ther. Accordingly, that circumstance was kept se- 
cret. As Fanny grew older, she fréquently sent 
her letters, and a variety of little comforts and Jux- 
uries, to make her declining years more comforta- 
ble; and she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
her conduct, from the time she left England, unto 
the day of her death, was perfectly exemplary. 

As for Maria, she returned to the bosom of her 
family, with a character strengthened and improved 
by the trials she had passed through. She and 
Frances passed many happy years together; and 
her father and mother never had reason to feel sor- 
ry, they had made her such a Birth Day Preseut. 

[Juv. Mis. 
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For the Youth's Companion. 
PITCAIRN’S ISLAND, 

Messrs. Editors,—The other day, as I stepped 
into a Bookstore, my attention was attracted by a 
little book entitled, ‘Tus Srory or ALECK, or 
Prrcainn’s IsLanp. ‘ Don't you know Aleck?’ ”’— 
Having read the title page, I turned to the adver- 
tisement, which was thus: 

“The following narrative is actual history. The 
writer supposes every statement respecting the 
island and its coleny to be in accordance with fact, 
and is not aware of having added the slightest em- 
bellishment to reality. ‘The work is designed fo: 
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the use of children, and is commended to all who 
wish to promote in them a love of reading; espe- 
cially to any who think it best for youth to seek 
amusement and instruction, not in the airy regions 
of fancy, but in the rich field of historic truth.” 

Feeling a deep interest in every design to in- 
struct and improve the young, I took a copy home, 
and hardly rose from my chair anti! I had finished 
reading it, And it was not half read, before my 
little friends who take the Youth's Companion 
came to mind, because it seemed such an excellent 
book for them. Jam sure they would like to read 
so interesting and so instructive a story. Besides 
if they had it, their brothers, sisters and friends 
would wish to read it too, for almost every one in 
the family have had mine, and our neighbor also 
borrowed it and liked it very much. So I have 
taken my pen to write to you about it; for there 
are many little friends of mine who always like to 
hear what the Youth’s Companion says of the books 
they read, and I think there are many more of 
your readers, who, if they had the opportunity, 
would thank you, sirs, to tell them occasionally of 
any books which you thought were very useful, 

But perhaps you have not seen Aleck. The sto- 
ryisthis. About 40 years ago, a vessel sent out 
from England to Otabeite, the largest of the Sand- 
wich Islands, was returning homewards, when some 
of the sailors rose in mutiny against the captain, 
Tle and a few of his faithful men were forced into 
a small boat, and with a scanty supply of water 
and provisions, were left to wander on the wide 
ocean, exposed to all the dangers of the winds and 
waves, and to all the horrors of perishing with 
hunger. 

Tt was not long, however, before those wretched 
men, the mutineers, began to be alarmed at what 
they had done; and were very fearful that they 
should be discovered and punished for their wick- 
edness and cruelty. And to escape the punish- 
ment they deserved, nine of them resolved to go 
and settle on some uninhabited island, They re- 
turned to Otaheite, and telling falsehood, as to the 
fate of their captain and his companions, whom 
they had inhumanty forsaken, took wives and 3 oth- 
er men and went to Pitcairn’s island. Here, hav- 
inearken from the vessel every thing they wanted, 
they burnt her, in order to conceal their retreat, 
But they were not happy here, even though they 
were not discovered, for wicked men cannot be 
happy any where. ‘They quarrelled, and one kil- 
led another, until only one of the men remained. 
Lis name was Aleck. 

Now it happened that among the things saved 
from the vessel, there were some good books and 
the Pible was one of them. ‘This Aleck read, and 
war brought to consider his wicked course and to 
repent of it. He became a very altered man, and 
‘ved like a Christian. God gave him, as we be- 
lieve, a “new heart,” and his sins were forgiven, 
He instructed all the women and children in the 
truths which the Bible teaches, and they too be- 
came Christians. A number of years afterwards, 
some vessels visited this island and found thema 
happy and virtuous people. ‘They loved and read 
the Bible, kept the Sabbath holy and appeared to 
serve God as wellas they knew how. | And it is 
the account, which these visiters have given of the, 
little colony, which this book relates. It shows 
very clearly that wicked men even when they es-: 
cape punishment for their crimes, cannot be happy 
or prosper ; and that good peuple away from all so- 
ciety, even on an island far away in the sea, if 
they have the Bible can enjoy in religion what all 
the world cannot give them without it, And I 
wish that all little children might have so good a 
book as “‘ Aleck,” and see what the Bible has done 
to make others happy and what it might do for 
them. The title page, says it was published by J. 
8. & C. Adams, Amherst, Mass., but does not say 
who wrote it. Whoever did, if he should write 
any more, and I hope he will, there will be a great 
many readers of this, who would like to have him 
put upon them all—‘ Don’t you kgow Aleck.” 

GEDEA. 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 
Related by the Rev. G. Clayton. 

Some time ago there was a pious widow, living 
in the northern part of England, on whom, in con- 
sequence of the loss she had sustained, devolved 
the sole care of a numerous family, consisting of 
seven daughters and one son. It washer chiefanzie-_ 
ty to train up her children in those virtuous and reli- 
gious habits, which are friendly to the present hap- 
piness and the immortal welfare of many. Her efforts , 
‘were crowned with the best success, so far as the fe- 
male branches of the family are concerned. Butalas! 
her boy proved ungrateful for her care; and her on- 
ly son, her darling, perhaps her idol, became her 
scourge and her cross. He loved worldly ‘compa- 
ny and worldly’ pleasure; till having reduced his 
circumstances, it became necessary that he should 
gotosea. When his mother took her leave of him, 
she gave hima New Testament, inscribed with 
his name and her own, solemnly and tenderly en- 
eating that He would keep the book, and read it 
for her sake. He was borne far away upon the 
bosom of the trackless deep, and year after year 
elapsed, without tidings of her boy. She occasion- 
ally visited parts of the island remote from her own 
residence, and particularly‘the metropolis; and in 
whatever company she was cast, she made ita 
point to inquire for the ship in which her son sail- 
ed, if perchance she might hear any tidings of the 
beloved object, who was always uppermost in her 
thoughts. On one occasion, she accidentally met, 
ina party in London, a sea captain, of whom she 
made her accustyumed inquiries. He informed her 
that he knew the vessel, and that she had been 
wrecked; that he also knew a youth of the name 
of Charles ——-; and added, perhaps with too little 
reserve and caution, that he was so depraved and 
profligate a Jad, that it were a good thing if he, 
and all like him, were at the bottom.—Pierced to 
ler inmost soul, this unhappy mother withdrew 
fram the house, as soon as she could compose her 
agitated feelings; and resolved in future upon a 
strict retirement in which she might at once in- 
dulge and hide her hopeless grief. ‘I shall go 
down to the grave, was her language, mourning 
for my son.” She fixed her residence at one of 
the sea ports on the northern coast. After the 
lapse of some years, a half naked sailor knocked at 
her door toask relief. The sight of a. sailor was 
always interesting to her, and never failed to awa- 
ken recollections and emotions, better imagined 
than described. She heard his tale. He had seen 
great perils in the deep,—had been several times 
wrecked, but said he had never been left so 
dreadfully destitute as he was some years back, 
when himself and “2 fine young gentleman, were 
the only individuals, of a whole ship’s crew, that 
were saved. We were cast upon a desert island, 
where, after seven days and nights, I closed his 
tyes. Poor fellow! I never shall forget it.” And 
here the tears stole down his weather-beaten 
cheeks, ‘ He read day and night ina little book 
which he said his mother gave him, and which 
was the only thing he saved. It was his com- 
Panion every moment; he wept for his sins, he 
prayed, he kissed the book, he talked of nothing 
but this book and his mother; and at the last he 
gave it me with many thanks for my poor services. | 
‘There, Jack,” said he, ‘take this book, and keep | 
it and read it, and may God bless you—it’s all I've 
got.’ And then he clasped my hand and died in 
Peace.” “Tg all this true?” said the trembling, 
'stonished mother. ‘ Yes, madam, every word of | 
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it” And then drawing from his ragged jacket a 
little book, much tattered and time worn, he held 
it up exclaiming, and. ‘ here’s the very book too.” 
She seized the ‘I'estament, descried her own hand- 
writing, and beheld the name of her son, coupled. 
with her own, on the covers.—She gazed, she 
read, she wept, she rejoicéd. She seemed to hear 
a voice, which said, ‘ BehpJd thy son liveth.” A- 
midst her conflicting emelaos, she was ready to 
exclaim, ‘* Now, Lord, lettest Shua-thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
“Will you part with that book, my hohest 
fellow?” said the mother, anxious now to possess 
the precious relic. ‘No, madam, (was the an- 
swer,) not for any money,—not for all the world. 
He gave it me with his dying hand. I have more 
than once lost my all since Igot it, without losing . 
this treasure, the value ofwhich, I hope, I have lear- 
ned for myself: and I will never nart with it till Ipart 
with the breath out of my body.” [Bap.S. S. Jour. 
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fo eee : 
Revised for the Philadelphia Recorder, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell. | 

A SKETCH OF MISS NEVILLE'S CHARACTER. 
«From half thy sex’s follies free.”—Barton. | 


Migs Neville had just passed her twentieth year ; 
but 9 stranger-wWould ‘have givessed that she was a | 
few years older. She was not, what the gay world | 
would call a perfect beauty; but there was an ele- | 
gance.in her form and manners, ‘and a bewitching 
expression in her countenance, which rendered her | 


peculiarly interesting. Her eyes were a dark blue, © 


and rather piercing in their look; ber nose some- | 
what aqualine ; her lips thin, and well formed: and | 
though her complexion had received a tinge, trom, 
her exposure to the heat of the sun, yet it improv- 
ed, rather than detracted from the general Jovli- 
ness of her appearance. But it was the superior 
qualities.of her mind that invested her with her, 
most commanding attractions ; and yet she seemed | 
unconscious of her own endowments ‘or acquire-. 
nents, In conversation she avoided the extremes | 
into which some females run, of ceaseless loquacity, | 
ot sullen tacitaenity—no less willing to take her :, 
part in the interchange of sentiment and opinion, 

than to remain silent, when others wished to en | 
gage in debate, or prolong an exhausted discussion, , 
She could sing, and play, and paint, and work ‘in ; 
rich embroidery,” but she had no passion for these | 
fashionable accomplishments ; and though she did 

notcondemn them, yet she often expressed her re- , 
gret, that they were too frequently allowed to form 
the. grincina)_rather thee the aubordinate parts. of. 
iemale education, ‘They are very weil,” she 
would sometimes say, ‘‘as ornaments, but they 
are hot the essentials: they may qualify a female 
to shine in a drawing-room, but will never fit her 
to'act her part well on the stage of domestic life.” 

“Bat,” I remarked, when the question became 
one of debate, “do you not consider them essen- 
tial to an accomplished education 1?” ; 

“T préfer, Sir,’? she replied, “a useful to amr 
ornamental education; and though I would not 
denounce them, yet, when they interfere with the 
moral and intellectual improvemert of the mind, 
I think them essentially injurious. Thiey ofien 
tend to feed female vanity, by exciting the com- 
mendations of. the opposite sex, who, after all, if 
men of sense, give the preference to more substan- 
tial qualities.” ~ 
“Yes; for wives.” 2g 
She blushed; yet added, with a simplicity of look 
that bespoke the ingenuousness of her heart, “ And 
arenot women made to becothe wives? and ought 
they not, if they wish to maintain the dignity of 
their rank, to bend their attention to those quali- 
fications which your sex deem essential to domestic 
happiness ?” : 

“I must confess,” I replied, ‘that I should 
prefer a wife who layeth her hands to the spindle, 
to one who could do nothing more than paint it; 
though the union of the ornamental, with the in- 
dustrious qualifications, would be an additional re- 
commendation.” : 

“Tam, Sir, an advocate forthe union; but still 
T would have the more useful ‘qualities preponder- 
ate. Indeed, Sir, when I reflect on the rank which 
women hold in society, on the extent and power of 
their influence, on the duties which devolve on 
them as wives, mothers, and sisters, and on the 
power which they possess to direct the current of 
public opinion in reference to all the great ques- 
ions which involve the interests of mankind,—I 





feel astonished, nay, mortified; that they‘ do not |the homage of adoration is most generally paid.-- ee ue peony we 
devote more of their attention to the cultivation of ' And ifour females would uniformly act on the hee’) #¢ at gh’ sarfe.time, to ‘ier, Men+2! improvement, 


‘remark which Dr. Johnson once_made on_a lad 


their intellectual powers, and the enlargement of 
the sphere of their knowledge, that they may be- 
come better qualified to serve their generation ac- 
cording to the will of God, and thus maintain, with 
dignity, the high ascendency which the opposite | 
sex 80 courteously acknowledge we have gained 
over them.” ; 

The enthusiastic attachment which Miss Neville 
felt for her own sex, and her unxiety to see them 


acting worthy of their high vocation, often led her 


to speak with great warmth and energy on the 
subject I have briefly noticed, yet, from the tones 
of her voice, and her unobtrusive manners, I was 
convinced that her observations were advanced, 
not for display, but to Gorrect, if possible, an evil: 
which she conscientiously deplored. Indeed, I 


| have never associated with a female who appear- 
| ed to think less of herself; and though she gave 


occasional proofs that she was not indifferent to 
the favorable opinion of others, yet her instinctive 
good sense led her to perceive the folly of court- 
ing it. She avoided all those common-place expe- 
dients which the superficial employ, to raise them- 
selves into notice and admiration,—being niote 
anxious to please, by the kindness of her disposi- 
tion and the courtesy of her manners, than ambi- 
tious to sliine by the playfulnes of her wit, or the 
decoration of her person. 

An ancient philosopher defined woman to be 
“an animal fond of dress;” but when in the pre- 
sence of Miss Neville, I had an illustration of the 
trite observation, that ‘there is no rule without an 
exception.” Her appearance reminded me of a 


- 


who was celenrated tor dressing {yell j—-"" The bes 


evidence that E can give you’ of her perfection in 
‘this respect is, thatone can never remember what 


she hadon.” Her dress was neither neglected, nor 
studied. She stood at an equal distance from the 
extremes of the reigning, and the obsolete fashion 
~——more solicitous to obey the apostolic precept, 
than to excite attention by superficial embellish- 
ments; ‘Whose adorning let it not be that out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wear- 
ing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even -the ornament of a meek 


and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 


great price.” 

If‘any of my fair readers suppose, from these 
passing remarks, that I am an enemy to an elegant 
attire, they are mistaken. My aversions are in an 
opposite direction, as Lalwaysturn away in disgust 
from a slovenly woman: but when I see a profa- 
sion of ornaments, I immedittely conclude that 
they are worn more by necessity than choice—the 
individual, possesing no persdial charms, conde- 
scends to borrow artificial ones, that she may not 
appear entirely destitute. i : 

The admiration which is excited on our first in- 
troduction ta an elegant and accomplished female, : 
instead of being sustained by a more perfect intima-_ 
cy, not unfrequegtly sinks into apathy or compara- 
tive indifference, and when we endeavour to ascer- 
tain the cause of this phenomenon, we find that it, 
is because she‘ does not disclase a corresponding 
fascination of moral charactér, Her personal, 
charms may still retain their power of attraction, : 
yet, being unadorned by the superior attractions of 
a moral. excellence, they lose their force of impres- | 
sion; and though we may still continue to admire 
the beauty of the countenance, and the symmefry 
of the graceful form, yet it is ta the intelligenst of | 
the mind, and the amiability af the temper, “that 


lief of this indisputable fact, they would be induc- 
iedto set a higher value on mental endowments, 
than on those accomplishments which, like gather- 
'ed flowers, wither and decay; and thus they would 
become no less captivating by their moral, than by 
their persona} loveliness,—retaining that ascendan- 
cy over the other sex, which, when not founded 
‘on substantial worth, is always precarious, and 
irarely permanent, : ; 
From the slight sketch which I have already 
given of the character of Miss Neville, the reader 
iwill perceive that she united an elegance of man- 
ners with those other accomplishments which may 
be expected from one who had enjoyed the advan- 
lages of a superior education, and who had uni- 
formly associated with the more genteel and intel- 
ligent parts of society; “ yet she had not learned 
to substitute the gloss of politeness for the reality 
of feeling,” nor yet to sacrifice her social habits 


‘for the gratification of a roving passion. ‘There 


‘were a few families with whom she lived on terms 
of intimacy ; but the interchange of visits was not 
suffered to derange the established order of her 
own family. She would often say, that though un- 
married women might very justly lay claim to 
mote unrestricted liberty than those who were un- 
der the controul of husbands, yet they sustained 
no loss of dignity; nor of enjoyment, by being 
“ keepers at home.” 

Her remarks on the manner in which young fs- 
dies often spend a very interesting and valuable 
portion of their time, strack me as very judicious, 
and which I will now transcribe for the benefit of 
my readers, ‘“ When, Sir, your sex is removed 
Tron under the surveillance of tutors, they are usu- 
ally devoted to some trade-or protession, and thus 
their education goes on; and they prepare them- 
selyes for the stations which they are ta occupy in 
future life ; but when we are released from the fags 
and toil of scholastic discipline, our education is 
considered as finished, and we are left in a great 
measure to ourselves, without any important ob- 
ject of pursuit to fix our attention. We may read, 
or we may leave it alone; we may amuse ourselves 
by sketching and by music, or we may give our- 
selves up to positive indolence, just ds caprice may, 
dictate; and though we may sometimes be tempt- 
ed to look into the mysteries of housewifery, yet 
fancy suggests that it is not necessary that we 
should understand them, till the time comes when 
they are to be reduced to practical application. 
Thus, having nothing of importance to do, we be- 
come idle; home is deserted for the momentary 
gratification of the lounging visit; and that inter- 
esting and valuable portion of time which elapses 
between the finishing of our education, and our 
| final settlement in life, instead of being employed 
i under a judicious course of mental discipline, is 
too often wasted in unprofitable, if not pernicious 
engagements. Jt is to this cause, more than to 
any constitutional propensity, we are to attribute 
that vagrancy of disposition for which we have 
, been censured in every age—a disposition which 
is not only the bane of intellectual, but moral im- 
provement, and which, when formed into a regular 
habit, becomes the prolific cause of many domestic 
- calamities,” : 

The evils which Miss Neville saw springing out 
of the modern practice of leaving the female mind 
disengaged from any important object of pursuit, 
she effectually guarded against, by a judicious di- 
vision of her tirhe, which she devoted to reading, 
td avorks‘of mersy, té recreativ® smusements, and 
"to*thoge’ itterchanges of Visits “With ger friends, 
which yielded her gratifcetion, while it contribaty 
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Her library, though not large, was select; contain- 
ing wotks on theology, history, botany, poctry, and 
the belles lettres, and which were arranged with 
great taste, ‘The early hours of the morning were 
generally spent in reading; but she was as decided 
an enemy to the vanity of display, as to the inac- 
tivity of indolence; and though she would engage 
in the general discussion, or lead off a conversa- 
tion, yet even on these occasions her modesty was 
no less conspicuous than her intelligence. She 
never appeared anxious to carry a point in debate, 
though she would not easily surrender it when as- 
sailed hy sophistry; and if she ever descended 

‘ from the gravity of argumentation to the pleasant- 
ry of repartee, yet she never betrayed any con- 
sciousness of her own powers. 

Amidst the various sources of amusement which 
engaged her attention, no one afforded her more 
gratification than her poultry-yard and her garden. 
Her live stock included all the varieties of the do- 
mestic feathered tribe, which at stated seasons 
gathered around her to receive their daily food ; 
while some, more tame than the rest, would perch 
on her extended arm to enjoy her caresses, and the 
more delicate repasts of her bounty. 

She was rather a practical than a scientific bot- 
anist, yet her knowledge of the science was both 
accurate and extensive, The flower compart. 
inents were laid out and arranged with great judg- 
ment, and though she seldom used the spade or 
the rake, yet she generally superintended the set- 
ting and training of her choicest plants. But it 
was in the formation of a grotto that she discov- ' 
ered the greatest taste, and on which she bestowed 
the most of her attention; and to this she usually 
retired in the cool of the day, to enjoy the luxury of | 
holy meditation. | 

Oa returning from a country excursion earlier 

than I was expected, after taking my cup of coffee, 
Istrolled into the garden in quest of my interesting 
companion; and when approaching her retreat, J 
heard her singing the following hymn :-— 
Return, my roving heart! return, 
And fHile’s vain eladows eloose no more ; 
Seek out same solitude to mourn, 
And thy forsaken God implore. 
© thou great Ged ! whose piercing eye 
Distinctly marks each deep retreat, 
Jn these sequestered hours draw nigh, 
And let me here thy presence meet. 
Through all che windings of my heart, 
My search let heavenly wisdom guide ; 
And oft its beams unerring dart, 
Till all be known and purified. 


Then let the visits of thy love, 
My inmost soul be called to share, 
Till overy grace combine to prove 
That God has fixed his dwelling there.” 


Thad once heard her sing before, when accom- 
panying the harp, and then thought that her tones 
were. more full aud exquisite than any 1 had ever 
heard; bst now, her voice being assisted by the 
echoes of the place, fell with a soitened melody on 
my ear that was overpowering. 


“ Surrounded by such sights and sounds I stood, 
Delighted auditor, spectator bere ; 

And gave full scope, in meditative mooi, 
To thonglits excited by « scene so fair.” 


I felt as though I was under an influence which 
1 could neither resist nor endure, and longed to 
withdraw to some retreat where I might reduce my 
agitated feclings to a tranquil state; yet I had no 
power to move till the harmony died off in the still- 
ness of reigning solitude. ‘“ Yes,” I said to my- 
setf, “she has sung ber evening hymn, and now 
she is rising on the wing of contemplation! Who 
can describe her bliss! or take a sketch of that 
bright vision on which her faith is now looking 
with joy unspeakable! I will not interrupt her. 
No! It would be an act of profanity to obtrude 
within the most holy place of her retired devotions! 
{t would break off her spiritual intercourse with 
{itm whom onscen she loves, and thus compel her 
to fall back on earth ata moment when she may be 
wrapped up in the heaven of enraptnred delight !” 

The whole sceye sas -iivested with air,air of .ro- 
mantic sublithity.: “Aly ae: daing over,me similey 
to that which was ‘felt’ by the shepherd of Horeb, 
when, on turning -rognd ta-see-the-mystic gi 





eht > he, 


heard a strange voice saying, ‘Draw not nigh 
ibither, put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
;place whereon thon standest is holy ground ;’— 
,and though neither celestial sights nor celestial voi- 
ces oppressed my senses, yet Peaught, as by inspi- 
ration, the spirit of devotion, and enjoyed emo- 
tions of bliss which may be equalled, but which 
1 think will never be surpassed, till I am permit- 
ted to gaze on the uncreated glories of the divine 
nature. 


| misgivings, very naturally combined with the othe; 
causes already mentioned, to induce that profound 
silence which she always maintained on the subject 
of her own personal religion. 





I walked away, and seated myself in an alcove, 
where I remained absorbed in thought, watching 
the setting sun, till the following lines, which were 
neatly written in pencil on one of the pannels, 
caught iny eye, and which, being so much in uni- 
son with my feelings, gave a fresh and a glowing 
impulse to their,excitement :-— 

* There is a Spirit v’er creation spread, 

Though darkness’ draws its curtains round our head, 

And sorvow’s strewng flow at our mortal feet,—~ 

There is a Spirit, sanctified aud sweet, 

That breathes of other scenes and holier things, 

Broods o’er the earth with healing on its wingy, 

And is a gracious messenger from heaven : 

There is a Spirit to our spirits given, } 

Which holds communion with our nobler part, H 

That sheds a hallowed influence on our heart ; ' 

Gives pinions to our thoughts and to our prayers, 

And harmonizes all our doubts and cares 

To meek submission ;-—an intelligence i 

That gladdens with its living influence 

All space, all time,—aud trains our earthly eye 

To bear the blaze uf immortality 1? | 

But though Miss Neville cultivated this spirit of 
devotion, and often conversed with great anima- 
tion on the wondrous scheme of human redemption, 
yet she very rarely made ary allusion to her own 
personal piety. This was partly owing to her na- 
tive modesty, which never allowed her to make her- 
self the heroine of her own story; but, on a more 
intimate acquaintance with her, I found other caus- 
es in operation to induce-a cautious reserve. The 
circle in which she moved, though select, included 
within it some who had more zeal than prudence 
—who were ever ready not only to give an answer 
to every one that asked a reason of the hope that 
was in them, but to disclose all the secret workings 
af thate hanet : andl while hae aminhility tna harto 
tolerate what she deemed their infirmities, yet her 
good sense revolted against an imitation of their 
example. On such occasions, she either remained 
silent, or availed herself of the first opportunity 
that occurred to turn the conversation, from feelings 
to principles,—yet she would strenuously maintain 
that the principles of religion must be felt, before 
their value can be appreciated; but even then, 
she would reason abstractedly, without referring to 
any definite feelings that had been excited in her 
own mind, 

Her habit of reserve, on this very delicate point, 
was partly owing tothe gradual and imperceptible 
manner in which her heart was opened to receive 
the purifying and consoling influence of divine truth. 
‘This I gathered from a casual observation she 
|made, when alluding to a sermon which the Rev. 
|Mr. Montesque had delivered on the conversion of 
Saul of Targus. ‘It must have been,” she re- 
marked, “gratifying to the apostle, to have been 
able, in the more advanced stages of his experience, 
to recal to his remembrance the time when, and the 
place where, his conversion to the faith of Christ 
was effected ;—a privilege which 1 bélieve some of 
our Lord’s disciples still enjoy; but xot.al/, When 
these circumstances are known, they are too re- 

markable ever to be firgoiten ; and, like a monu- 
ment erected on the site of the sanguinary conflict, 
and by the surviving conquerors, immediately after 
the victory has been obtained, they bring before the 
imagination the whole scene, and thus strengthen 
ithe faith in the reality of the fact, if any doubts 
of it should ever aise. If I envy any one, it is 
such an one; as he has evidences in confirmation 
of his piety, which amount to the certainty of 
demonstration.” 

These observations were expressed with so much 
ahimation, yet with so much pathos, that I wanted 
no other proof of the imperceptible manner of her 
conversion—which admitting, from the gradual way 

lin which it was effected, of occasional doubts and 
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NARRATIVE. 


REFORMED EDWARD. 
OR, THE HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
A TRUE STORY. 
«“ There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.”” 


In that part of ‘Boston, called Hatter’s Square, 
lived a very poor and wretched family, consisting 
ot a father, mother, and several children. It was 
not poverty that made them wretched; for we of- 
ten see much happiness in the poorest families : 
no; it wag sin, in all its disgusting forms. 

They lived ina very small room, which was cold, 
as most of the glass was broken. The fire-place 
was so constructed as to give but little heat, when 
they had wood, which was not always the case. 
The room was likewise very dirty, and every thing 
in disorder. They who do not know how some 
poor families live, cannot easily judge of the ap- 
pearance of this miserable family. 

The father and mother were both intemperate, 
and often sent their children to the shop to buy 
rum, and taught them to drink it, instead of giving 
them ‘bread. The children were allowed to spend 
their precious time in the streets, when they should 
have been at the primary school, where so many 
good children are daily to be seen with clean faces 
and hands, and with neat and warm, though coarse 
clothes. ‘They all look happy, because they love 
to go ta school, every day, and learn to read their 
books. Oh! it is a lovely sight, to see children 
hastening along the street, brothers and sisters, 
hand in hand, that they may be in time, ; 

{n this family lived little Edward, aged nine, and 
hig brother George, aged seven years. Néither of 
them went to a Sunday or primary school: and 
had you seen them in the streets, barefooted, rag- 
ged, dirty, and often without hats, if you have ten- 
der hearts, you would have pitied them, and, 1 am 
sare, you would have wished to do them good. 

These two boys would sometimes go away in the 
taorning, and not return home till night, and with 
other wicked children, waste day after day in idle- 
ness. All days were alike to them: they were not 
taught to remember the fourth commandment, and 
keep holy the Sabbath-day ; and probably, seldoin if 
ever went to meeting or church, Their wretched 
} parents never told these boys who made them, and 
who takes care of them by day and by night, and 
. gives us all ur clothes, food, houses and friends, 
as the beantifal hymn says :-— 

“Our health, our friends, and parents dear, 
All by our God are given : 

We have not any blessing here, 
But what is sent from heaven.” 

For many years, little Edward and George lived 
- this wicked life, and were growing up in vice and 
| ignorance ; they were, as the Bible says, in "‘ the 
broad road,” and what else could be expected | 
The poor children were not so much to blame as 
: their parents. Let all children who read this, re- 
H member and thank their heavenly Father, if they 
‘ have parents: who try to “train them up in the way 
ithey should go,” and endeavour to make them 
useful in this life, and happy in a better world 
when they die. 
| The parents of these boys were urged to send 
them to school, and were told how wicked it was 
jolet their children run wild in the streets, looking 
and behaving as they did. They promised to do 
better; but, alas ! they were too long accustomed 


| 
} 























fate, profane, and as well might you expect “the 
thiopian to change his skin, or the leopard his 


pote,” as to alter their bad habits, while indulging 
Ratrong drink, — 


fo do ill, tolearn to do well, They were intempe-' 





All hope was in vain of saving these boys from cer- | ruining Sarah, for that was hee name. Here she 


tain ruin, while they lived at home. It became a 
solemn duty, to take them from their parents, and 
send them to what is called, the House of Reforma- 
tion at South Boston; this was accerdingly done, 
Aug. 18th, 1827. 

. How changed their situation and prospects! hete 
they have plain bat wholesome feos, 4 corifortable 
room, and bed to sleep on. Bat above all. other 
mercies these children are daily taught tu love God, 
and keep his commandments; to pray to Him, and 
read his word. When they sit down with their 
companions to breakfast, dinner and supper, their 
kind instructer, or father, as he may be called, 
thanks our Heavenly Parent for the food he gives, 
When little Edward and George entered this new 
home, their dirty, ragged clcthes were exchanged 
for clean and comfortable ones; their hair cut to 
look neat, face and hands nicely washed, so that one 
who had seen them running wild like little Indians 
in the streets of Boston, and again at the House of 
Reformation, said, ‘Is it possible they are the 
same little boys?” Here they soon became content- 
ed and quite happy, as-they had some time to play, 
though they were each day at scheol several hours, 

So wild and ungovernable had these lads be- 
come, that it was with some difficulty, they were 
taken over to their new home. Their cries drew 
together many persons, mostly boys, who were 
anxious to know what such youth could have done. 

As some who read this may not know any thing 
about the House of Reformation, we will tel] them: 
it is a place where girls and boys are sent, who do 
not obey their parents, or are obstinate and un- 
governable at home: play truant, oy break the 
eighth commandment: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
More than one hundred boys and girls, from eight 
to sixteen years old, are now there, learning to be 
good, and we are happy to say, that of many who 
have been there, and are now put to irades, such 
as shoe-maker’s, carpenter’s, blacksmith’s, &c:, 
the greater part are behaving well, and we hope 
will grow up to be good men and women. 

In this institution the boys are taught basket- 
making, and to manufacture palm-leaf hats, as 
well as other things; the girls are taught to sew, 
knit, and make the boys’ clothes, all of which are 
made in the House. Here all is order, ‘‘ Heaven’s 
first.law.” All are taught to love each other, to be 
industrious, and hike the little bee, 

¢ Improve each shining howr.”? 
They dwell together like a band of brothers :~— 


*¢ Birds in their little nests agree, 
And °tis a shameful: sight, 

If children of one family 
Fall out and chide and fight.” 


On the Sabbath, that happy day, which all good : 
children love the best of all the seven, the scholars 
meet together, twice a day, in what is called the 
chapel, and, on bended knees, offer their united 
prayers to God, and join in singing his praise. 
These ceremonies are performed in a very solemn 
manner, as the scholars are taught not to be look- 
ing idly about, as we often see children in our pla- 
ces of worship. ‘I'he gentleman who is at the head 
of this House, is a clergyman, and preaches plain 
and easy sermons, so that the children may readily 
understand him. He tells them to be sorry for all 
their sins, to believe in, and love their Saviour: he 
tells them of Aim who took up little children in 
his arms, and said, “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

As enough has been said concerning little Ed- 
ward and George's new home, we inform our read- 
ers, that a sister of these boys, aged fifteen, became 
one of this favoured family. The same bad exam- 
ple and awful neglect of the parents, came near 








was placed under the care of a worthy, pious fe- 
male, who has charge of the female department, 
and soon began to improve. 

‘All who read this narrative, will, we hope, be 
glad to hear that these children improved so much, 
a8 to have the privilege of visiting the city. Their 
parents and friends were so well pleased to see 
them, as to feel quite resigned in being separated 
from them. 

In the course of the last summer,their mother died, 
and it is not known where their father lives. Sa- 
rah improved rapidly: she became industrious, 
kind, and steady; so much so, that she had in 
December last, a good place procured for her in a 
respectable family in the country, and is now (1829) 
doing well. 

The remainder of our story is principally of Ed- 
ward. In his new situation, poor Edward felt, 
more than ever, the tronble and difficulty of having 
been taught nothing good, and of learning only 
what is bad. It was itew necessary for him to be- 
have well; to be kind and good natured; to speak 
the truth; and to be obedient and regular. But, 
though he had lived nine years, he had not learned 
these things, but to act and feel entirely different. 
Having so long indulged in a vicious course, he of- 
ten got himself into difficulty, and was punished for 
his bad beliaviour.* His evil temper, his wicked 
words, and bad actions, had become so natural to 
him, that he often chose the wrong rather than the 
right. Sometimes, when he felt how much trouble 
his bad conduct brought upon him, and saw how 
much more happy and plaasant good boys wero 
than bad, he would try a little to be good ; but it 
was new work for him, and he would become dis- 
couraged, Poor boy! how I pity him, and all 
soch unfortunate and wicked boys! How necessa- 
ry it is, for parents, and all who are trying to im- 
prove children, to advise them often, to encourage 
and help them. : 

Edward’s instructer often advised and helped 
him in this way. He frequently told the boys, that 
though it was so hard for them to correct their wrong 
feelings, and wicked habits, yet their heavenly Fa- 
ther would help them; that he loved to help them; 
and that his spirit would put good: thoughts into 
their minds, and good dispositions into their hearts; 
for he loves to see youth come, like little chil- 
dren, and say, my father help me; forgive me; 
save me, He used to go to their rooms, in the 
evening, kneel down by their beds with them, and 


teach them to pray. 


At last, these things began to affect more than 
Edward’s ears, they reached and softened his heart. 
He began to pray, to think of his heavenly Father, 
and his goodness; of his Saviour, and his kindness ; 
of heaven, and its happiness; of hell, and its pains ; 
of death, and eternity, Of these he thought, till they 
seemed real to him,till he loved to think of them, and 
till he determined,by the help of God,to live as ifthey 
weretrue, Then, it waseasy. Such thoughts run 
through dear Edward’s mind, like a pure brook, till 
his bad habits were broken up, and swept away; till 
his guilty passions were washed out, and he felt as if 
he were in a new world. He was calm, peaceful 
and happy. To do good, which was before so 
hard, was now easy ; it was his choice, and it made 
him happy. All who knew him were astonished 





* There is a book kept in the House, in which the names of 
the boys are written, and bad marka are put against them, when 
they do wrong, and, at night, a ae one if they have done well 
all day, and twoon Sundays. These are added every Saturday 
afternoon, and those who have more good than bad marks, can, 
if they have enough, buy books, handkerchiefs, or a permission - 
to go to the city with them. Edward got none of these; and on, © 
Saturday afternoon, when his companions were at play, he often. 
had twenty or thirty bad marke, to be punished for, 
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é 
and delighted, for he seemed in word and feeling 
to be another boy. He was—~for he was A Re- 
roruep Boy. 

The time of which we now speak was the an- 
tumn of 1828. It was now as easy for him to do | 
right, as it had been for him tado wrong; and oh, | 
how much more pleasant! He acted as if his heart | 
spoke the words of ancient Hagar :—* Thou God 
seest me.” Now he loved to have Gad see him. 

' He said to his sister one day: ‘‘ Formerly I did 
not care about getting bad marks, but now, { would 
not get one for all the world.’ Edward continued 
in this happy and virtuous course of life, three or 
four months. During this time the greatest fault 
that he committed was, whispering, a few words, 
to a boy on, Sunday in the chapel. Most boys 
would deem this a little fault, but Edward did not 
think so; for when he thought of thus trifling with, 
and neglecting the worship of his God and Father, 
he was so grieved that he hid his face, which was 
already covered with expressions of painful sorrow, 
and he wept tears of true repentance, 

Poor Bward did not live to go to the chapel a- 
gain, for the next Sunday, January 11th, he was 
taken sick with a fever, On Monday fis fever in- 
creased, and he began to lose his reason. He did 
not always know where he was, nor what he said, 
but when the subject of religion was intraduced, it 
seemed to revive his spirits, and restore his reason. 
The following account will illustrate this, and show 
what a strong interest he had in reliyion. 

On Monday morning, he was sitting up to have 
his feet bathed in warm water, because they were 
yerylame and tender, Asa very slight touch hurt 
him, his iustructer washed thei, and, while down 
upon the floor, looked up to Edward and asked ; 
* Does my washing your feet, remind you of any 
thing in the Bible?” Le dumediately answered, 
& with great clearness; ‘ Yes sir, of Jesus Christ.” ! 

In the evening his mind was yet more deranged, ' 
and when the usual time for prayer had come, Ed-| 
ward was asked; ‘ Have you coutinued your pray-: 
ers regularly of late?’ “Yes sir.’ ‘Dutd oup- 
pose your mind is so weak now that it is difficult. 
for you to pray yourself?” ‘“ Yes sir, I cannot! 
think much.” “Should you like to have me sax: 
your prayers with you?” ‘ Yes sir.” His instruct- 
er kneeled down by his bed and repeated several 
short and simple prayers, at the end of which Id- 
ward distinctly and calmly said amen. He also re- 
peated the Lord’s prayer with more than his usual 
propriety and feeling. In the night, the gentle- 
man who watched with him, saw him throw off the 
clothes, and try to get out of bed. When he was 
asked why he did so, he said, “I want to go to 
prayers.” Now, not a word had been said to him 
about his being verysick ; for it was not until the 
next morning, that it was thought he would not re- 
cover, and then he could not pnderstand what was 
said tohim, All the forenoon he grew worse very 
fast, When it scemed that he could not live but a 
litte while, (for he could not speak, and he breath- 
ed very short,). his instructer, wifo was very much 
affected, kneeled down by his bed to pray to God 
for him. There was no other person allowed to be 
in the room, and he did not suppose that any one 
but God knew what he said; but, when he arose, 
he saw a large tear rolling down from his -eye, 
which showed that in ‘all his weakness he’ under- 
stood, felt, and enjoyed prayer. In a quarter of an 
hour after, he slowly stopped breathing, and died 
without a groan, or any sign of pain; and we be- 
. Heve that the angels took his spirit and carried it 
up to heaven, to that Father, that Saviour whom he 
had learned and loved to serve and please. When 
all became still, there was a beautiful look settled 
upon his countenance; it was calm and peaceful— 
it was the look of 

4 Rerormep Boy, 

Mis death was very sudden ; and it made ‘his com- 
panions very sad to think how suddenly death had 
deprived them of their friend. When his brother 
George came in to see him, it was avery affecting 
sight. He put his hands round his ‘neck, und 
said, “ wake up brother, wake up,’ and then kiss- 
ing him, he burst into tears. 
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The next day was Edward's funcral. “His com- 
panions were dressed in their Sabbath clothes, and 
assembled in two ranks, and Edward’s coffin was 
placed in the midst. ‘The solemn and beantiful 
funeral service was read. by the chaplain and the 
boys, Vhe hymn, ‘ Hark from the tombs,” was 
sung, anda plainsimple discourse preached. “he 
text was, Job [4th chap. 1th verse; ‘* Man dieth 


,and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the glist, 


[yieldeth up his soul,] and where is he?” The 
boys then walked round the coffin to take a fare- 


.well look of their companion, and as they went, 


they repeated together the beautiful chapter : “ Re- 
member now thy Creator.” Four of the boys then 
took up his coffin to earry it to the tomb; his com- 
panions walked before, two and two, and his in- 
structer led _ his Hitle brother directly afler his cof- 
fin; and several of the Directors of the House, 
with some other.persons, very kindly walked with 
them to see the body of Edward placed in the tomb, 
Whan the cold aud heavy iron door closed upon 
him, it seemed to shut us out from any more inter- 
course With him; and when the key turned the sul- 
Jen bolt into its fastening, its solemn sound seemed 
to say: ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Tarewell, Edward, the holy joy of heaven 
be thine. ; 

{The above story, ueatly printed in the book form, is for sale 
by N. 8. Simpkins & Co. No. 79, Court Street, Boston.] 
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NARRATIVE. 


a 


fo eee : 
Revised for the Philadelphia Recorder, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell. | 

A SKETCH OF MISS NEVILLE'S CHARACTER. 
«From half thy sex’s follies free.”—Barton. | 


Migs Neville had just passed her twentieth year ; 
but 9 stranger-wWould ‘have givessed that she was a | 
few years older. She was not, what the gay world | 
would call a perfect beauty; but there was an ele- | 
gance.in her form and manners, ‘and a bewitching 
expression in her countenance, which rendered her | 


peculiarly interesting. Her eyes were a dark blue, © 


and rather piercing in their look; ber nose some- | 
what aqualine ; her lips thin, and well formed: and | 
though her complexion had received a tinge, trom, 
her exposure to the heat of the sun, yet it improv- 
ed, rather than detracted from the general Jovli- 
ness of her appearance. But it was the superior 
qualities.of her mind that invested her with her, 
most commanding attractions ; and yet she seemed | 
unconscious of her own endowments ‘or acquire-. 
nents, In conversation she avoided the extremes | 
into which some females run, of ceaseless loquacity, | 
ot sullen tacitaenity—no less willing to take her :, 
part in the interchange of sentiment and opinion, 

than to remain silent, when others wished to en | 
gage in debate, or prolong an exhausted discussion, , 
She could sing, and play, and paint, and work ‘in ; 
rich embroidery,” but she had no passion for these | 
fashionable accomplishments ; and though she did 

notcondemn them, yet she often expressed her re- , 
gret, that they were too frequently allowed to form 
the. grincina)_rather thee the aubordinate parts. of. 
iemale education, ‘They are very weil,” she 
would sometimes say, ‘‘as ornaments, but they 
are hot the essentials: they may qualify a female 
to shine in a drawing-room, but will never fit her 
to'act her part well on the stage of domestic life.” 

“Bat,” I remarked, when the question became 
one of debate, “do you not consider them essen- 
tial to an accomplished education 1?” ; 

“T préfer, Sir,’? she replied, “a useful to amr 
ornamental education; and though I would not 
denounce them, yet, when they interfere with the 
moral and intellectual improvemert of the mind, 
I think them essentially injurious. Thiey ofien 
tend to feed female vanity, by exciting the com- 
mendations of. the opposite sex, who, after all, if 
men of sense, give the preference to more substan- 
tial qualities.” ~ 
“Yes; for wives.” 2g 
She blushed; yet added, with a simplicity of look 
that bespoke the ingenuousness of her heart, “ And 
arenot women made to becothe wives? and ought 
they not, if they wish to maintain the dignity of 
their rank, to bend their attention to those quali- 
fications which your sex deem essential to domestic 
happiness ?” : 

“I must confess,” I replied, ‘that I should 
prefer a wife who layeth her hands to the spindle, 
to one who could do nothing more than paint it; 
though the union of the ornamental, with the in- 
dustrious qualifications, would be an additional re- 
commendation.” : 

“Tam, Sir, an advocate forthe union; but still 
T would have the more useful ‘qualities preponder- 
ate. Indeed, Sir, when I reflect on the rank which 
women hold in society, on the extent and power of 
their influence, on the duties which devolve on 
them as wives, mothers, and sisters, and on the 
power which they possess to direct the current of 
public opinion in reference to all the great ques- 
ions which involve the interests of mankind,—I 





feel astonished, nay, mortified; that they‘ do not |the homage of adoration is most generally paid.-- ee ue peony we 
devote more of their attention to the cultivation of ' And ifour females would uniformly act on the hee’) #¢ at gh’ sarfe.time, to ‘ier, Men+2! improvement, 


‘remark which Dr. Johnson once_made on_a lad 


their intellectual powers, and the enlargement of 
the sphere of their knowledge, that they may be- 
come better qualified to serve their generation ac- 
cording to the will of God, and thus maintain, with 
dignity, the high ascendency which the opposite | 
sex 80 courteously acknowledge we have gained 
over them.” ; 

The enthusiastic attachment which Miss Neville 
felt for her own sex, and her unxiety to see them 


acting worthy of their high vocation, often led her 


to speak with great warmth and energy on the 
subject I have briefly noticed, yet, from the tones 
of her voice, and her unobtrusive manners, I was 
convinced that her observations were advanced, 
not for display, but to Gorrect, if possible, an evil: 
which she conscientiously deplored. Indeed, I 


| have never associated with a female who appear- 
| ed to think less of herself; and though she gave 


occasional proofs that she was not indifferent to 
the favorable opinion of others, yet her instinctive 
good sense led her to perceive the folly of court- 
ing it. She avoided all those common-place expe- 
dients which the superficial employ, to raise them- 
selves into notice and admiration,—being niote 
anxious to please, by the kindness of her disposi- 
tion and the courtesy of her manners, than ambi- 
tious to sliine by the playfulnes of her wit, or the 
decoration of her person. 

An ancient philosopher defined woman to be 
“an animal fond of dress;” but when in the pre- 
sence of Miss Neville, I had an illustration of the 
trite observation, that ‘there is no rule without an 
exception.” Her appearance reminded me of a 


- 


who was celenrated tor dressing {yell j—-"" The bes 


evidence that E can give you’ of her perfection in 
‘this respect is, thatone can never remember what 


she hadon.” Her dress was neither neglected, nor 
studied. She stood at an equal distance from the 
extremes of the reigning, and the obsolete fashion 
~——more solicitous to obey the apostolic precept, 
than to excite attention by superficial embellish- 
ments; ‘Whose adorning let it not be that out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wear- 
ing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even -the ornament of a meek 


and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 


great price.” 

If‘any of my fair readers suppose, from these 
passing remarks, that I am an enemy to an elegant 
attire, they are mistaken. My aversions are in an 
opposite direction, as Lalwaysturn away in disgust 
from a slovenly woman: but when I see a profa- 
sion of ornaments, I immedittely conclude that 
they are worn more by necessity than choice—the 
individual, possesing no persdial charms, conde- 
scends to borrow artificial ones, that she may not 
appear entirely destitute. i : 

The admiration which is excited on our first in- 
troduction ta an elegant and accomplished female, : 
instead of being sustained by a more perfect intima-_ 
cy, not unfrequegtly sinks into apathy or compara- 
tive indifference, and when we endeavour to ascer- 
tain the cause of this phenomenon, we find that it, 
is because she‘ does not disclase a corresponding 
fascination of moral charactér, Her personal, 
charms may still retain their power of attraction, : 
yet, being unadorned by the superior attractions of 
a moral. excellence, they lose their force of impres- | 
sion; and though we may still continue to admire 
the beauty of the countenance, and the symmefry 
of the graceful form, yet it is ta the intelligenst of | 
the mind, and the amiability af the temper, “that 


lief of this indisputable fact, they would be induc- 
iedto set a higher value on mental endowments, 
than on those accomplishments which, like gather- 
'ed flowers, wither and decay; and thus they would 
become no less captivating by their moral, than by 
their persona} loveliness,—retaining that ascendan- 
cy over the other sex, which, when not founded 
‘on substantial worth, is always precarious, and 
irarely permanent, : ; 
From the slight sketch which I have already 
given of the character of Miss Neville, the reader 
iwill perceive that she united an elegance of man- 
ners with those other accomplishments which may 
be expected from one who had enjoyed the advan- 
lages of a superior education, and who had uni- 
formly associated with the more genteel and intel- 
ligent parts of society; “ yet she had not learned 
to substitute the gloss of politeness for the reality 
of feeling,” nor yet to sacrifice her social habits 


‘for the gratification of a roving passion. ‘There 


‘were a few families with whom she lived on terms 
of intimacy ; but the interchange of visits was not 
suffered to derange the established order of her 
own family. She would often say, that though un- 
married women might very justly lay claim to 
mote unrestricted liberty than those who were un- 
der the controul of husbands, yet they sustained 
no loss of dignity; nor of enjoyment, by being 
“ keepers at home.” 

Her remarks on the manner in which young fs- 
dies often spend a very interesting and valuable 
portion of their time, strack me as very judicious, 
and which I will now transcribe for the benefit of 
my readers, ‘“ When, Sir, your sex is removed 
Tron under the surveillance of tutors, they are usu- 
ally devoted to some trade-or protession, and thus 
their education goes on; and they prepare them- 
selyes for the stations which they are ta occupy in 
future life ; but when we are released from the fags 
and toil of scholastic discipline, our education is 
considered as finished, and we are left in a great 
measure to ourselves, without any important ob- 
ject of pursuit to fix our attention. We may read, 
or we may leave it alone; we may amuse ourselves 
by sketching and by music, or we may give our- 
selves up to positive indolence, just ds caprice may, 
dictate; and though we may sometimes be tempt- 
ed to look into the mysteries of housewifery, yet 
fancy suggests that it is not necessary that we 
should understand them, till the time comes when 
they are to be reduced to practical application. 
Thus, having nothing of importance to do, we be- 
come idle; home is deserted for the momentary 
gratification of the lounging visit; and that inter- 
esting and valuable portion of time which elapses 
between the finishing of our education, and our 
| final settlement in life, instead of being employed 
i under a judicious course of mental discipline, is 
too often wasted in unprofitable, if not pernicious 
engagements. Jt is to this cause, more than to 
any constitutional propensity, we are to attribute 
that vagrancy of disposition for which we have 
, been censured in every age—a disposition which 
is not only the bane of intellectual, but moral im- 
provement, and which, when formed into a regular 
habit, becomes the prolific cause of many domestic 
- calamities,” : 

The evils which Miss Neville saw springing out 
of the modern practice of leaving the female mind 
disengaged from any important object of pursuit, 
she effectually guarded against, by a judicious di- 
vision of her tirhe, which she devoted to reading, 
td avorks‘of mersy, té recreativ® smusements, and 
"to*thoge’ itterchanges of Visits “With ger friends, 
which yielded her gratifcetion, while it contribaty 
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Her library, though not large, was select; contain- 
ing wotks on theology, history, botany, poctry, and 
the belles lettres, and which were arranged with 
great taste, ‘The early hours of the morning were 
generally spent in reading; but she was as decided 
an enemy to the vanity of display, as to the inac- 
tivity of indolence; and though she would engage 
in the general discussion, or lead off a conversa- 
tion, yet even on these occasions her modesty was 
no less conspicuous than her intelligence. She 
never appeared anxious to carry a point in debate, 
though she would not easily surrender it when as- 
sailed hy sophistry; and if she ever descended 

‘ from the gravity of argumentation to the pleasant- 
ry of repartee, yet she never betrayed any con- 
sciousness of her own powers. 

Amidst the various sources of amusement which 
engaged her attention, no one afforded her more 
gratification than her poultry-yard and her garden. 
Her live stock included all the varieties of the do- 
mestic feathered tribe, which at stated seasons 
gathered around her to receive their daily food ; 
while some, more tame than the rest, would perch 
on her extended arm to enjoy her caresses, and the 
more delicate repasts of her bounty. 

She was rather a practical than a scientific bot- 
anist, yet her knowledge of the science was both 
accurate and extensive, The flower compart. 
inents were laid out and arranged with great judg- 
ment, and though she seldom used the spade or 
the rake, yet she generally superintended the set- 
ting and training of her choicest plants. But it 
was in the formation of a grotto that she discov- ' 
ered the greatest taste, and on which she bestowed 
the most of her attention; and to this she usually 
retired in the cool of the day, to enjoy the luxury of | 
holy meditation. | 

Oa returning from a country excursion earlier 

than I was expected, after taking my cup of coffee, 
Istrolled into the garden in quest of my interesting 
companion; and when approaching her retreat, J 
heard her singing the following hymn :-— 
Return, my roving heart! return, 
And fHile’s vain eladows eloose no more ; 
Seek out same solitude to mourn, 
And thy forsaken God implore. 
© thou great Ged ! whose piercing eye 
Distinctly marks each deep retreat, 
Jn these sequestered hours draw nigh, 
And let me here thy presence meet. 
Through all che windings of my heart, 
My search let heavenly wisdom guide ; 
And oft its beams unerring dart, 
Till all be known and purified. 


Then let the visits of thy love, 
My inmost soul be called to share, 
Till overy grace combine to prove 
That God has fixed his dwelling there.” 


Thad once heard her sing before, when accom- 
panying the harp, and then thought that her tones 
were. more full aud exquisite than any 1 had ever 
heard; bst now, her voice being assisted by the 
echoes of the place, fell with a soitened melody on 
my ear that was overpowering. 


“ Surrounded by such sights and sounds I stood, 
Delighted auditor, spectator bere ; 

And gave full scope, in meditative mooi, 
To thonglits excited by « scene so fair.” 


I felt as though I was under an influence which 
1 could neither resist nor endure, and longed to 
withdraw to some retreat where I might reduce my 
agitated feclings to a tranquil state; yet I had no 
power to move till the harmony died off in the still- 
ness of reigning solitude. ‘“ Yes,” I said to my- 
setf, “she has sung ber evening hymn, and now 
she is rising on the wing of contemplation! Who 
can describe her bliss! or take a sketch of that 
bright vision on which her faith is now looking 
with joy unspeakable! I will not interrupt her. 
No! It would be an act of profanity to obtrude 
within the most holy place of her retired devotions! 
{t would break off her spiritual intercourse with 
{itm whom onscen she loves, and thus compel her 
to fall back on earth ata moment when she may be 
wrapped up in the heaven of enraptnred delight !” 

The whole sceye sas -iivested with air,air of .ro- 
mantic sublithity.: “Aly ae: daing over,me similey 
to that which was ‘felt’ by the shepherd of Horeb, 
when, on turning -rognd ta-see-the-mystic gi 





eht > he, 


heard a strange voice saying, ‘Draw not nigh 
ibither, put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
;place whereon thon standest is holy ground ;’— 
,and though neither celestial sights nor celestial voi- 
ces oppressed my senses, yet Peaught, as by inspi- 
ration, the spirit of devotion, and enjoyed emo- 
tions of bliss which may be equalled, but which 
1 think will never be surpassed, till I am permit- 
ted to gaze on the uncreated glories of the divine 
nature. 


| misgivings, very naturally combined with the othe; 
causes already mentioned, to induce that profound 
silence which she always maintained on the subject 
of her own personal religion. 





I walked away, and seated myself in an alcove, 
where I remained absorbed in thought, watching 
the setting sun, till the following lines, which were 
neatly written in pencil on one of the pannels, 
caught iny eye, and which, being so much in uni- 
son with my feelings, gave a fresh and a glowing 
impulse to their,excitement :-— 

* There is a Spirit v’er creation spread, 

Though darkness’ draws its curtains round our head, 

And sorvow’s strewng flow at our mortal feet,—~ 

There is a Spirit, sanctified aud sweet, 

That breathes of other scenes and holier things, 

Broods o’er the earth with healing on its wingy, 

And is a gracious messenger from heaven : 

There is a Spirit to our spirits given, } 

Which holds communion with our nobler part, H 

That sheds a hallowed influence on our heart ; ' 

Gives pinions to our thoughts and to our prayers, 

And harmonizes all our doubts and cares 

To meek submission ;-—an intelligence i 

That gladdens with its living influence 

All space, all time,—aud trains our earthly eye 

To bear the blaze uf immortality 1? | 

But though Miss Neville cultivated this spirit of 
devotion, and often conversed with great anima- 
tion on the wondrous scheme of human redemption, 
yet she very rarely made ary allusion to her own 
personal piety. This was partly owing to her na- 
tive modesty, which never allowed her to make her- 
self the heroine of her own story; but, on a more 
intimate acquaintance with her, I found other caus- 
es in operation to induce-a cautious reserve. The 
circle in which she moved, though select, included 
within it some who had more zeal than prudence 
—who were ever ready not only to give an answer 
to every one that asked a reason of the hope that 
was in them, but to disclose all the secret workings 
af thate hanet : andl while hae aminhility tna harto 
tolerate what she deemed their infirmities, yet her 
good sense revolted against an imitation of their 
example. On such occasions, she either remained 
silent, or availed herself of the first opportunity 
that occurred to turn the conversation, from feelings 
to principles,—yet she would strenuously maintain 
that the principles of religion must be felt, before 
their value can be appreciated; but even then, 
she would reason abstractedly, without referring to 
any definite feelings that had been excited in her 
own mind, 

Her habit of reserve, on this very delicate point, 
was partly owing tothe gradual and imperceptible 
manner in which her heart was opened to receive 
the purifying and consoling influence of divine truth. 
‘This I gathered from a casual observation she 
|made, when alluding to a sermon which the Rev. 
|Mr. Montesque had delivered on the conversion of 
Saul of Targus. ‘It must have been,” she re- 
marked, “gratifying to the apostle, to have been 
able, in the more advanced stages of his experience, 
to recal to his remembrance the time when, and the 
place where, his conversion to the faith of Christ 
was effected ;—a privilege which 1 bélieve some of 
our Lord’s disciples still enjoy; but xot.al/, When 
these circumstances are known, they are too re- 

markable ever to be firgoiten ; and, like a monu- 
ment erected on the site of the sanguinary conflict, 
and by the surviving conquerors, immediately after 
the victory has been obtained, they bring before the 
imagination the whole scene, and thus strengthen 
ithe faith in the reality of the fact, if any doubts 
of it should ever aise. If I envy any one, it is 
such an one; as he has evidences in confirmation 
of his piety, which amount to the certainty of 
demonstration.” 

These observations were expressed with so much 
ahimation, yet with so much pathos, that I wanted 
no other proof of the imperceptible manner of her 
conversion—which admitting, from the gradual way 

lin which it was effected, of occasional doubts and 
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REFORMED EDWARD. 
OR, THE HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
A TRUE STORY. 
«“ There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.”” 


In that part of ‘Boston, called Hatter’s Square, 
lived a very poor and wretched family, consisting 
ot a father, mother, and several children. It was 
not poverty that made them wretched; for we of- 
ten see much happiness in the poorest families : 
no; it wag sin, in all its disgusting forms. 

They lived ina very small room, which was cold, 
as most of the glass was broken. The fire-place 
was so constructed as to give but little heat, when 
they had wood, which was not always the case. 
The room was likewise very dirty, and every thing 
in disorder. They who do not know how some 
poor families live, cannot easily judge of the ap- 
pearance of this miserable family. 

The father and mother were both intemperate, 
and often sent their children to the shop to buy 
rum, and taught them to drink it, instead of giving 
them ‘bread. The children were allowed to spend 
their precious time in the streets, when they should 
have been at the primary school, where so many 
good children are daily to be seen with clean faces 
and hands, and with neat and warm, though coarse 
clothes. ‘They all look happy, because they love 
to go ta school, every day, and learn to read their 
books. Oh! it is a lovely sight, to see children 
hastening along the street, brothers and sisters, 
hand in hand, that they may be in time, ; 

{n this family lived little Edward, aged nine, and 
hig brother George, aged seven years. Néither of 
them went to a Sunday or primary school: and 
had you seen them in the streets, barefooted, rag- 
ged, dirty, and often without hats, if you have ten- 
der hearts, you would have pitied them, and, 1 am 
sare, you would have wished to do them good. 

These two boys would sometimes go away in the 
taorning, and not return home till night, and with 
other wicked children, waste day after day in idle- 
ness. All days were alike to them: they were not 
taught to remember the fourth commandment, and 
keep holy the Sabbath-day ; and probably, seldoin if 
ever went to meeting or church, Their wretched 
} parents never told these boys who made them, and 
who takes care of them by day and by night, and 
. gives us all ur clothes, food, houses and friends, 
as the beantifal hymn says :-— 

“Our health, our friends, and parents dear, 
All by our God are given : 

We have not any blessing here, 
But what is sent from heaven.” 

For many years, little Edward and George lived 
- this wicked life, and were growing up in vice and 
| ignorance ; they were, as the Bible says, in "‘ the 
broad road,” and what else could be expected | 
The poor children were not so much to blame as 
: their parents. Let all children who read this, re- 
H member and thank their heavenly Father, if they 
‘ have parents: who try to “train them up in the way 
ithey should go,” and endeavour to make them 
useful in this life, and happy in a better world 
when they die. 
| The parents of these boys were urged to send 
them to school, and were told how wicked it was 
jolet their children run wild in the streets, looking 
and behaving as they did. They promised to do 
better; but, alas ! they were too long accustomed 


| 
} 























fate, profane, and as well might you expect “the 
thiopian to change his skin, or the leopard his 


pote,” as to alter their bad habits, while indulging 
Ratrong drink, — 


fo do ill, tolearn to do well, They were intempe-' 





All hope was in vain of saving these boys from cer- | ruining Sarah, for that was hee name. Here she 


tain ruin, while they lived at home. It became a 
solemn duty, to take them from their parents, and 
send them to what is called, the House of Reforma- 
tion at South Boston; this was accerdingly done, 
Aug. 18th, 1827. 

. How changed their situation and prospects! hete 
they have plain bat wholesome feos, 4 corifortable 
room, and bed to sleep on. Bat above all. other 
mercies these children are daily taught tu love God, 
and keep his commandments; to pray to Him, and 
read his word. When they sit down with their 
companions to breakfast, dinner and supper, their 
kind instructer, or father, as he may be called, 
thanks our Heavenly Parent for the food he gives, 
When little Edward and George entered this new 
home, their dirty, ragged clcthes were exchanged 
for clean and comfortable ones; their hair cut to 
look neat, face and hands nicely washed, so that one 
who had seen them running wild like little Indians 
in the streets of Boston, and again at the House of 
Reformation, said, ‘Is it possible they are the 
same little boys?” Here they soon became content- 
ed and quite happy, as-they had some time to play, 
though they were each day at scheol several hours, 

So wild and ungovernable had these lads be- 
come, that it was with some difficulty, they were 
taken over to their new home. Their cries drew 
together many persons, mostly boys, who were 
anxious to know what such youth could have done. 

As some who read this may not know any thing 
about the House of Reformation, we will tel] them: 
it is a place where girls and boys are sent, who do 
not obey their parents, or are obstinate and un- 
governable at home: play truant, oy break the 
eighth commandment: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
More than one hundred boys and girls, from eight 
to sixteen years old, are now there, learning to be 
good, and we are happy to say, that of many who 
have been there, and are now put to irades, such 
as shoe-maker’s, carpenter’s, blacksmith’s, &c:, 
the greater part are behaving well, and we hope 
will grow up to be good men and women. 

In this institution the boys are taught basket- 
making, and to manufacture palm-leaf hats, as 
well as other things; the girls are taught to sew, 
knit, and make the boys’ clothes, all of which are 
made in the House. Here all is order, ‘‘ Heaven’s 
first.law.” All are taught to love each other, to be 
industrious, and hike the little bee, 

¢ Improve each shining howr.”? 
They dwell together like a band of brothers :~— 


*¢ Birds in their little nests agree, 
And °tis a shameful: sight, 

If children of one family 
Fall out and chide and fight.” 


On the Sabbath, that happy day, which all good : 
children love the best of all the seven, the scholars 
meet together, twice a day, in what is called the 
chapel, and, on bended knees, offer their united 
prayers to God, and join in singing his praise. 
These ceremonies are performed in a very solemn 
manner, as the scholars are taught not to be look- 
ing idly about, as we often see children in our pla- 
ces of worship. ‘I'he gentleman who is at the head 
of this House, is a clergyman, and preaches plain 
and easy sermons, so that the children may readily 
understand him. He tells them to be sorry for all 
their sins, to believe in, and love their Saviour: he 
tells them of Aim who took up little children in 
his arms, and said, “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

As enough has been said concerning little Ed- 
ward and George's new home, we inform our read- 
ers, that a sister of these boys, aged fifteen, became 
one of this favoured family. The same bad exam- 
ple and awful neglect of the parents, came near 








was placed under the care of a worthy, pious fe- 
male, who has charge of the female department, 
and soon began to improve. 

‘All who read this narrative, will, we hope, be 
glad to hear that these children improved so much, 
a8 to have the privilege of visiting the city. Their 
parents and friends were so well pleased to see 
them, as to feel quite resigned in being separated 
from them. 

In the course of the last summer,their mother died, 
and it is not known where their father lives. Sa- 
rah improved rapidly: she became industrious, 
kind, and steady; so much so, that she had in 
December last, a good place procured for her in a 
respectable family in the country, and is now (1829) 
doing well. 

The remainder of our story is principally of Ed- 
ward. In his new situation, poor Edward felt, 
more than ever, the tronble and difficulty of having 
been taught nothing good, and of learning only 
what is bad. It was itew necessary for him to be- 
have well; to be kind and good natured; to speak 
the truth; and to be obedient and regular. But, 
though he had lived nine years, he had not learned 
these things, but to act and feel entirely different. 
Having so long indulged in a vicious course, he of- 
ten got himself into difficulty, and was punished for 
his bad beliaviour.* His evil temper, his wicked 
words, and bad actions, had become so natural to 
him, that he often chose the wrong rather than the 
right. Sometimes, when he felt how much trouble 
his bad conduct brought upon him, and saw how 
much more happy and plaasant good boys wero 
than bad, he would try a little to be good ; but it 
was new work for him, and he would become dis- 
couraged, Poor boy! how I pity him, and all 
soch unfortunate and wicked boys! How necessa- 
ry it is, for parents, and all who are trying to im- 
prove children, to advise them often, to encourage 
and help them. : 

Edward’s instructer often advised and helped 
him in this way. He frequently told the boys, that 
though it was so hard for them to correct their wrong 
feelings, and wicked habits, yet their heavenly Fa- 
ther would help them; that he loved to help them; 
and that his spirit would put good: thoughts into 
their minds, and good dispositions into their hearts; 
for he loves to see youth come, like little chil- 
dren, and say, my father help me; forgive me; 
save me, He used to go to their rooms, in the 
evening, kneel down by their beds with them, and 


teach them to pray. 


At last, these things began to affect more than 
Edward’s ears, they reached and softened his heart. 
He began to pray, to think of his heavenly Father, 
and his goodness; of his Saviour, and his kindness ; 
of heaven, and its happiness; of hell, and its pains ; 
of death, and eternity, Of these he thought, till they 
seemed real to him,till he loved to think of them, and 
till he determined,by the help of God,to live as ifthey 
weretrue, Then, it waseasy. Such thoughts run 
through dear Edward’s mind, like a pure brook, till 
his bad habits were broken up, and swept away; till 
his guilty passions were washed out, and he felt as if 
he were in a new world. He was calm, peaceful 
and happy. To do good, which was before so 
hard, was now easy ; it was his choice, and it made 
him happy. All who knew him were astonished 





* There is a book kept in the House, in which the names of 
the boys are written, and bad marka are put against them, when 
they do wrong, and, at night, a ae one if they have done well 
all day, and twoon Sundays. These are added every Saturday 
afternoon, and those who have more good than bad marks, can, 
if they have enough, buy books, handkerchiefs, or a permission - 
to go to the city with them. Edward got none of these; and on, © 
Saturday afternoon, when his companions were at play, he often. 
had twenty or thirty bad marke, to be punished for, 
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é 
and delighted, for he seemed in word and feeling 
to be another boy. He was—~for he was A Re- 
roruep Boy. 

The time of which we now speak was the an- 
tumn of 1828. It was now as easy for him to do | 
right, as it had been for him tado wrong; and oh, | 
how much more pleasant! He acted as if his heart | 
spoke the words of ancient Hagar :—* Thou God 
seest me.” Now he loved to have Gad see him. 

' He said to his sister one day: ‘‘ Formerly I did 
not care about getting bad marks, but now, { would 
not get one for all the world.’ Edward continued 
in this happy and virtuous course of life, three or 
four months. During this time the greatest fault 
that he committed was, whispering, a few words, 
to a boy on, Sunday in the chapel. Most boys 
would deem this a little fault, but Edward did not 
think so; for when he thought of thus trifling with, 
and neglecting the worship of his God and Father, 
he was so grieved that he hid his face, which was 
already covered with expressions of painful sorrow, 
and he wept tears of true repentance, 

Poor Bward did not live to go to the chapel a- 
gain, for the next Sunday, January 11th, he was 
taken sick with a fever, On Monday fis fever in- 
creased, and he began to lose his reason. He did 
not always know where he was, nor what he said, 
but when the subject of religion was intraduced, it 
seemed to revive his spirits, and restore his reason. 
The following account will illustrate this, and show 
what a strong interest he had in reliyion. 

On Monday morning, he was sitting up to have 
his feet bathed in warm water, because they were 
yerylame and tender, Asa very slight touch hurt 
him, his iustructer washed thei, and, while down 
upon the floor, looked up to Edward and asked ; 
* Does my washing your feet, remind you of any 
thing in the Bible?” Le dumediately answered, 
& with great clearness; ‘ Yes sir, of Jesus Christ.” ! 

In the evening his mind was yet more deranged, ' 
and when the usual time for prayer had come, Ed-| 
ward was asked; ‘ Have you coutinued your pray-: 
ers regularly of late?’ “Yes sir.’ ‘Dutd oup- 
pose your mind is so weak now that it is difficult. 
for you to pray yourself?” ‘“ Yes sir, I cannot! 
think much.” “Should you like to have me sax: 
your prayers with you?” ‘ Yes sir.” His instruct- 
er kneeled down by his bed and repeated several 
short and simple prayers, at the end of which Id- 
ward distinctly and calmly said amen. He also re- 
peated the Lord’s prayer with more than his usual 
propriety and feeling. In the night, the gentle- 
man who watched with him, saw him throw off the 
clothes, and try to get out of bed. When he was 
asked why he did so, he said, “I want to go to 
prayers.” Now, not a word had been said to him 
about his being verysick ; for it was not until the 
next morning, that it was thought he would not re- 
cover, and then he could not pnderstand what was 
said tohim, All the forenoon he grew worse very 
fast, When it scemed that he could not live but a 
litte while, (for he could not speak, and he breath- 
ed very short,). his instructer, wifo was very much 
affected, kneeled down by his bed to pray to God 
for him. There was no other person allowed to be 
in the room, and he did not suppose that any one 
but God knew what he said; but, when he arose, 
he saw a large tear rolling down from his -eye, 
which showed that in ‘all his weakness he’ under- 
stood, felt, and enjoyed prayer. In a quarter of an 
hour after, he slowly stopped breathing, and died 
without a groan, or any sign of pain; and we be- 
. Heve that the angels took his spirit and carried it 
up to heaven, to that Father, that Saviour whom he 
had learned and loved to serve and please. When 
all became still, there was a beautiful look settled 
upon his countenance; it was calm and peaceful— 
it was the look of 

4 Rerormep Boy, 

Mis death was very sudden ; and it made ‘his com- 
panions very sad to think how suddenly death had 
deprived them of their friend. When his brother 
George came in to see him, it was avery affecting 
sight. He put his hands round his ‘neck, und 
said, “ wake up brother, wake up,’ and then kiss- 
ing him, he burst into tears. 
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The next day was Edward's funcral. “His com- 
panions were dressed in their Sabbath clothes, and 
assembled in two ranks, and Edward’s coffin was 
placed in the midst. ‘The solemn and beantiful 
funeral service was read. by the chaplain and the 
boys, Vhe hymn, ‘ Hark from the tombs,” was 
sung, anda plainsimple discourse preached. “he 
text was, Job [4th chap. 1th verse; ‘* Man dieth 


,and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the glist, 


[yieldeth up his soul,] and where is he?” The 
boys then walked round the coffin to take a fare- 


.well look of their companion, and as they went, 


they repeated together the beautiful chapter : “ Re- 
member now thy Creator.” Four of the boys then 
took up his coffin to earry it to the tomb; his com- 
panions walked before, two and two, and his in- 
structer led _ his Hitle brother directly afler his cof- 
fin; and several of the Directors of the House, 
with some other.persons, very kindly walked with 
them to see the body of Edward placed in the tomb, 
Whan the cold aud heavy iron door closed upon 
him, it seemed to shut us out from any more inter- 
course With him; and when the key turned the sul- 
Jen bolt into its fastening, its solemn sound seemed 
to say: ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Tarewell, Edward, the holy joy of heaven 
be thine. ; 

{The above story, ueatly printed in the book form, is for sale 
by N. 8. Simpkins & Co. No. 79, Court Street, Boston.] 
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WARRATIVE. 


AGNES, 
A FAITHFUL SKETCH. By Mrs. S. C. Hatt 


‘A little Christian humility and sober mindedness are worth 
all the wild and metaphysical discussion, which has ungettled the 
peace of vain women, and forfeited the respect of reasonable 
men.” Hannan More. 


‘She must have been very beautiful !” 

“No, my dear, she was not.” 

% Rich?” 

“ee No,” ; 

“© Accomplished 2” 

“What do you mean by accomplished ?” 

‘Understanding the Italian and French langua- 
ges, music, drawing, and—Oh, my dear friend !— 
every thing, in short.” 

“It is difficult, Mary, to understand ‘every 
thing,” Tobserved; ‘‘and it would, just now oc- 
cupy too much time to discuss the ideas which you 
evidently connect with the word ‘accomplished ;’ 
but I will simply tell you, that in your sense of the 
term, Agnes was not accomplished.” 

Mary paused. ‘Indeed! then, my dear madam, 
what was it that made you love her so dearly? Nei- 
ther possessed of riches, nor beauty, nor accom- 
plishments—-what had she to recommend her ?— 
pethaps she was amiable ?” 

“ She was indeed!” 

“Oh! then it is merely amiability that you 
value!’ Something like a sarcastic smile sullied 
the handsome features of my young friend as she 
made this remark ; but it disappeared, when I had 
for a moment looked steadily on her countenance, 

“TF by amiadidity, you mean a weak and flutter- 
ing sensibility, which drops tears with the same 
rapidity, and of the same weight, over a faded leaf 
and a dying friend, I do not value it at all; but I 
value that ‘ benevolence. in trifles,’ which is obliged 
by obliging, and which, springing from the true root 
—the love of the Creator—bears the fruit of abun- 
dant Jove to our fellow creatures, Agnes, Mary, 
was a Curistian; and the most unpolluted wor- 
shipper of the ‘one living and true God’ I ever 
met, Nothing worldly, fantastical, or arbitrary, 
ever found a resting place in her bosom; even in 
early youth she knelt at the footstool of the Al- 
mighty, and with soft imploring accents, prayed 
that in all things his will might be accomplished. 
She felt that to be like God was the perfection of 
virtue, and went steadily forward, rejoicing in the 
Lord Jesus, even unto the end.” 

Perhaps,” said Mary, “she had few tempta- 
tions, Neither handsome, rich, nor accomplished, 
the world could not have charmed her as much as 
those who were considered more highly gifted.” 

“Not so, my love. I have said she was not 
handsome ; but her slight and delicate figure, the 
touching music of her voice, and her sweet calm 
smile, harmonized so delightfully, thatthe most se- 
vere critics in female beauty—persons who knew 
nothing of her worth—pronounced her ‘ pleasing.’ 
Although possessed of no glittering stores, her rank 
in society was more than respectable; and the 
want of accomplishments was never felt, because 
she was ever employed in drawing forth the abili- 
ties of her friends.—Her history has nothing of 
tomance to recommend it-—it is simply the tale of 
one, who felt that 

* Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of Death, 
To break the shock blind Nature cannot shun 3? 
and who acted on this belief. III health, at a very 
early period of life, prevented her from participating 
in, or enjoying, the usual recreations of youth; and 
she consequently acquired a more intimate know- 
ledge of herself. This she improved: she felt, that 








| to satisfy an immortal spirit, more is wanted than | tranquil meadows, there to commune with God, sur- 
| the world can give; and as her faith increased, it | rounded by his beautiful works. 


One evening we 


was manifested in love and charity towards all hu- | rambled so far, that she was much fatigued, and we 
mankind. The exertions she made to relieve the ‘sat’ under a wide spreading beach, whose leaves - 


often I have said, ‘ What trouble you take about 
sucha person.’ ‘ ‘l'rouble ;’ she would reply ; ‘Oh, 
no—not trouble. Is it not our greatest privilege to 
be employed in our Master’s vineyard?” = Although 
able and willing, when necessary, to show a reason 
for her faith, she never encouraged argument: ex- 


perience taught her, that conviction seldom comes | 
‘when the mind is heated with the anticipations of 


victory ; and she knew that no woman can be hap- 
py, who is perpetually struggling for power. Even 
if Agnes had been deprived of the vantage ground 
of sex, partiality, and favor, still her real value, like 
unwrought gold, was such, that it needed no stamp 
to proclaim its worth ;—virtue insures respect. 
Her father,a brave and distinguished officer in one 
ofour finest regiments, was, of course, surrounded 
by many gay young aspirants for military honors; 
yet such a halo hovered over the fuotfalls of Agnes, 
that the most dissolute treated her with that defer- 
ence which the beautifni and wealthy looked for in 
vain. 
dren, she bore, with unremitting patience, the an- 
noyances and employments every elder sister must 


experience and undergo: and while she ministered | 


to the wants and amusements of the young ones, 
with almost a mother’s tenderness, she mingled 
such sweet counsel with her kindness, that I have 
looked, and wondered so wise, so good a spirit was 
permitted to linger on amongst us. I may, indeed, 
vay lingors for hor dclivate liand had beoome al- 
most transparent, aad her paw cheek was oft-times 


‘flushed with a pinky tinge, which increased to 


dazzling the brightness of her clear blue eye.” 

“T should like to have secz her,” said Mary, 

“Rather, my dear, known her. Curiosity only 
is gratified by seeing; but it isthe most useful and 
profitable of all employments to watch the Christian, 
awaiting with perfect faith the moment ‘ when this 
mortal shall put on immortality.’ 

“ There were two beingsin the world to whom 
the heart of Agnes clung with enduring affection. 
One, a high spirited daring brother, who is still en- 
gaged in Indian warfare: if she gloried in any 
thing, save the Gospel of Christ, it was in this no- 
ble youth’s gallant bearing and spotless fame. But 
her brow overshadowed, and her eyelids bent, when 
she spoke of another, to whom she had caused 
much sorrow. ‘I know he loved me,’ she would 
say; ‘but he loved afso the gay and giddy world; 


what he loved, I should soon have loved, and have 


devoted my life to his pleasures, not to the self-de- 
nying duties of a Christian ;—if I could have con- 
vinced him ofsin! but no; when, even as a lover, 
he listened impatiently as I spoke of tlie hopes of 
eternity—when a husband, I felt he would not at 
all hearken. Oh, if he could only know the tran- 
quillity of the true believer! how “sweet it is to 
trust in Jesus,” to feel his saving power, and to 
look forward to the moment when the glories of 
heaven welcome the regenerate spirit from its un- 
worthy abode. Oh, Father,’ she would add, and 
lift her clasped hands in Christian fervor, ‘shall I 
be spared to hear, although we may never meet 
on earth, that Alfred is indeed a Christian ? 

“In common with all pure and delicate minds, 
she was very fond of flowers; yet she didgnot love 
the gay rose, or stately jily, so much as the timid 
snow drop, or the prim and yellow crocus, whose 
thin green leaves wave over the thawing frost in 
smiling mockery of its departing power—and to the 
last she loved to wander amongst green lanes and 


The eldest of some eight or ten lively chil- 


‘are of more value than many sparrows. 


‘wants of others, afforded her exquisite happiness: | were beginning to tremble and fall in the autamu 


blast. She laid her bonnet on the grass, and re- 
clining her head against the tree, pointed to the 


‘departing sun, who was casting a flood of gorgeous 


light over the surrounding landscape. 


© All the world’s bravery that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries : 
Thou the rich dye on them bestow’st-- 
Thy nimble pencil paint’st this landscape as thou goest. 
A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st, 
A crown of studded gold thou bear’st ; 
The virgin lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the Jawn of almost naked light.’ ; 

“© Very beautiful, my friend, are those lines,’ . 
said she; ‘very beautiful! but religion, our reli- 
gion, unites all the beauty of poetry with the solidi- 
ty of reason; the sun sets, but, it dies not— even 


‘go the Christian.’ 


“I called to see her the next day, and found her 
asilent corpse; the same smile rested on her lip 
as when I bid her farewell on the preceding even- 
ing. J learnt that she retired to rest as usual; but 
in the morning, when her infant brother attempted 
to take her hand, it was cold and lifeless: a poc- 
ket Bible was found under her pillow, the leaf turn- 
ed down at the 12th of Luke, and those words un- 


derlined with her pencil—‘ Fear not, therefore, ye 
292 
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NARRATIVE, 


” From the New York Observer. 
THE CONVERSION OF MARY LA FLEUR, 
4A ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRL, 
-{An authentic narrative furnished by a Clergyman.] 
| Jrisnaturas,; whan oevoreeme: wits aby s-tL. -6 
j mounting the stecp ascents af iifé, we seat our- 
selves down by the way-side to Greathe a little, that 
we casl our eyes backwards, and review the wind- 
jug path which we have travelled, the deep ravines 
that we have crossed, and survey with more tixed 
attention, the beauties of the valley, which spreads 
far and wide beneath. Few men take such a re- 
iapect with more solemn feelings than the minis- 
ters of the reconciliation, every step of whose past 
is unalterably associated with the everlasting fu- 
tre of very many fellow immortals, a 
f Among those persons with whom my own histo- 
| ry has been mercifully connected, and to whom 
F memory therefore, pleasurably reverts, is a young 
female residing in the city of M——~, named, ac- 
E cording to the french mode of spelling, Marie La 
. Ficur, a passage in whose history I will briefly 
_ narrate, Mary had in-early childhood lost her 
mother, and her father being a man of dissolute 
habits, the principal charge of her education de- 
volved upon a surviving grandmother in indigent 
Fi circumstances. [t is sufficient proof of the fidelity 
} with whieh the old lady discharged her duty to her 
{orphan grandechild, that she had taught her to 
yj read: an accomplishment quite rare among the 
lower classes in Roman Catholic countries. At a- 
Be bop! the age of thirteen, Mary was engaged as a 
F servant in a Protestant fainily, which, though not 
3 regularly constituting a part of my congregation, , 
; by occasional attendance at our place of worship, | 
r came considerably under the influence of my min- 
' istry. The grandmother with that zeal which so 
: distinguishes the members of what she deemed the ' 
only Catholic, apostolic church, expressly stipulat- 
ed, that no efforts should be used to change the re-' 
ligious predilections of the girl; and with that in- 
difference, which equally characterizes nominal : 
Protestants, the stipulation wasas faithfully observ- 
; ed,as it had been cheerfully acceded to. A few 
, months after this arrengement, the God of all grace, 
#3 at whose footstool the pious people of our congre- 
yi gation had been pleading for the very mercy which 
fs followed, was pleased in a most signal and sudden 
= Manner, to display his power over the hearts of 
g, men. The moral phenomena, which resulted from 
Fi the presence ofan Almighty agent operating upon so 
f many minds at once, were such as have been uni- 










rosea 
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which at once surprised and distwbed Mary, whose! There I could read at one glance of the eye, by the 
naturally sagacious mind was reidy to appreciate a | Numbers and solemnity of those present, the in- 
change, so joyful and divine. Sire became desir-', creasing or diminished seriousness through the whole 
ous to possess a religion, so different from’ any | CONgregation. There were persons, whose eternal 
thing she had ever herself exp@ienced, or observ-' Well-being, depending upon the issue of their pre- 
ed; among her Catholic aquaim: <a> & S377 Foy | tag, “PAGADIDS wey Pa decided that very even- 
nde haatts of relatives, and the ardent sup- 


. le 3 She did not e 
even drew. that it was necessar” to seck far it. the bleedin ta i 
1 Christians, were struggling as though 


without the pale of her own, communion, nor had plications a c ; 
she before suspected, that the.tree of life grew any i10 their last importunate and desperate effort, in 
where, but within the enclosure of her own inherit- ; the presence of the Hearer of prayer. ‘l'une too, 
ed church. She now redoubled her diligence, which | invisibly present in many a bosom, ‘was the Holy 
had always been exemplary; and was more than Ghost who had more than once made that very 
ever indefatigable in the performance of those acts of | room the birth-place of souls, and brought it ‘‘quite 
devotion which characterize the Romish religion. on the verge of heaven.” My own responsibility, 
But it was not in the mortifying endurance of pen- ' when every movement seemed in that critical hour 
auce, in the mere repetition of prayers, nor in the | to be, under God, dealing death, or life to the souf;. 
tegularity with which each morning long before ; viewed in the magnitude of its, eternal consequen- 
day-light she repaired in the depth of winter to the | ces, appeared too much for a creature to sustain. 





t formly presented since an ascended Redeemer be- 
iy gan to dispense the promised Spirit, on the day of 
f Pentecost, until the present hour; whether the 
; scene of his operation has been laid among: the 
rigors of a Siberian winter, or the burning heats 
ofan Indian climate ; whether the subjects of his in- 
flueuce,have been the roaming barbarians of the wil- 
derness, or the polished inhabitants of the crowded 
F; city. Mary had now an opportunity of witnessing 

how great a change was wrought, wherever the 
transforming efficacy of the revival reached. She 
had seen her mistress, a gay and worldly woman, 
subdued by forgiving mercy, sitting an humble 
learner, at those feet, where she of Bethany once 
#) Sat. She had observed the brother of her mistress, 
4} @ thoughtless young man, become an anxious en- 
4 Quirer, and then a joyful disciple of our Lord. She 
(| had seen a servant in the same family, in the va- 
, Tous stages of irreligious stupidity, sorrowing anxi- 
ely, and believing hope; and soon after, a female 
friend of that servant, uniting with her ina new 
song of praise unto their God, These were events, 





matin service in the church, that the awakened 
conscience of Mary could find relief. Her case 
began to resemble that of the fetnale described in 
the Gospel, who “ had suffered many things of ma- 
ny physicians, and had spent all that she had, and 
was nothing bettered, but rather. grew worse.” 
With a stricken heart, she went on the forenoon of 
a Sabbath memorable to her, to attend mass in the 
great French church. Every thing in stately archi- 
tecture, profuse gilding, rich tapestry, tasteful statu- 
ary, and splendid paintings; every thing in the 
deep tones of the organ, the solemn chanting of 
the missal, the imposing appearance of" the priest- 
hood, in their gorgeous sacerdotal robes, together 
with the attcndance of’ 9 vact multitade of worship. 
pers, was there, to strike the geases, iaapire venera- 
tion, and overawe unbelief; but Mary was seeking 
something, which no sublimity of ritual, no “pomp 
of circumstance,” could supply; and to her, it 
seemed, as she afterwards expressed it, “as though 
there was no God there.” - She had been seeking 
for ‘the living among the dead ;” and no wonder 
she returned disappointed and dispirited. She 
now besought her mistress to permit her to attend 
our afternoon service, with an importunity which 
could not be denied, notwithstanding the stipulation 
on which the grandmother had so explicitly insisted. 
It is proper to state, that throughout, the family 
had in consequence of this understanding, never 
once conversed with her on the subject of religion, 
but had left her entirely to the course of her own 
thoughts and observations. Nor had I, though ac- 
customed to speak with every member.of the house- 
hold, in the course of my pastoral visitation, which 
was almost constant at that time, any knowledge 
that there was such a person in the family. Upon 
her return from our place of worship, where she 
had for the first time in her life listened to a Pro- 
testant sermon, she expressed great satisfaction, 
that she had heard a man that could “tell about 
wicked hearts that refused to love God.’ That 
evening, a meeting of inquiry for those who felt a 
particular solicitude respecting their salvation, was 
appointed atmy house. On this occasion also, she 
begged permission to attend. 

Never shall I forget the many solemn circum- 
stances attending those meetings-—the anxiety with 
which I watched every opening of the door, which 
brought another and another subject of conviction 


Mary that Sabbath evening was one of the company, 
.to each of whom I addressed some peculiar exhor- 
tation, and to all of whom, I endeavored to state 
their just condemnation, their desperate depravity, 
the pollution of all their impenitent devotions, their 
dependence on sovereign grace, their continual 
_danger of provoking the Holy Spirit to a final a- 
bandonment of their souls, the Gospel plan of re- 
, demption through the blood of the Lamb, the free- 
ness and sincerity of the offer of pardon, and their 
‘ability, obligation, and warrant immediately to ac- 
cept that offer. Of the mental exercises of Mary, 
remember nothing in particular, excepting that' 
‘she was one among others who expressed the hope 
that she had that evening given her heart to the Ss- 
viour. Her mind appeared calm and placid, and I 
‘saw nothing of her till the next day, when she cai- 
‘Ted on me, and gave a very pleasing and intelligent 
account of the change in her feelings. It was in- 
teresting to observe the manner in which a sensible 
mind, taught by the Spirit of God, and yet igno- 
rant of all the modes in which Christians are wont 
to express themselves, communicated its feelings 
and views. When asked the reason of her previous 
distress of mind, she replied, ‘‘ Because my heart 

would not love God.” 
** And why are you now so glad %” 
“ Because I have a new heart.” 
“ How do you know you have a new heart?” 
“ Because I now Jove Jesus Christ, and hate sin.” 
She had called on me, to request my advice upon 
the propriety of her going to converse with her 
poor old grandmother, to whom she seemed tender- 
ly attached, and whose spiritual state, she deplored 
with sobbing and tears. I advised her to go: though 
perhaps, it was a hazardous undertaking for so 
young a Christian. She went, and found her aunt 
and grandmother together.. When she began in 
the simplicity and ardor of her sgul, to disclose her 
new views, and urge upon their acceptance the 
Gospel of Christ, they at first ridiculed her for so 
‘novel a procedure, but quickly perceiving her steady 
to her purpose, and actuated by a real and deep- 
seated feeling, they were roused to a storm of al- 
ternate rage and gricf, that burst on the poor girl, 
who had so suddenly become infected with what 
they deemed soul-destroying heresy. She was im- 
mediately taken to the priest, and required to make 
‘confession. To her confessor, she said that she 


lo the place, until the room was lined with persons | thought it needless to recount her sins to him, as 
oftentimes writhing under the. pain of their own re- she had already confessed them to Jesus Christ, 
flections—~and the impression with which the sing- ; and.believed herself forgiven, but that she was 
ing of professing Christians assembled in my study ready to give a reasen of the hope that was in her, 
immediately above, was heard by those below. It | which she did, much to the amazement of the priest, 
ieemed like the song of the redeemed, when, final- | who had probably never before heard such views 
y separated from the impenitent, a strain of their | and feelings expressed in the confessional. ; The 
melody shall fall upon the ear of outcast despair. | whole mystery was by him explained to her friends, 
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with the aid of two or three such significant, and con- 
venient words, as Protestantism, heresy, enthusiasm; 
and it was strictly enjoined ag a circumstance of 
prime importance, that the Scriptures should be 
entirely removed from her reach. Mary, however, 
remained firm throughout this severe trial, which 
only served to convince her of the total ignorance of 
true piety in that sacerdotal guide whom she had 
been accustomed to revere as the repository of 
wisdom and holiness, and as a favorite of God, the 
grand means of procuring favor for her. After 
this unsuccessful attempt to recover her to the faith 
of her friends, she was at once removed from the 
family, where she had been at service, and threat- 
ened with an entire exclusion from all Protestant 
society and books. This had such an overwhelm- 
ing influence upon her spirits, that, at the eanelisics 
Whose feelings were somewhat softened, and I have 
been told strangely altered, that this young and firm 
confessor of the truth, should be restored to her 
former situation. In that situation she has lived 
since her conversion, now more than eighteen 
taonths, exemplifying the consistency and loveliness 
of the Christian character. Immediately after the 
bondage of popish prejudice had been broken in 
her mind, and her heart prepared to see the beauty 
of holiness in the sacred page, her attachment to 
the New Testament ted her to devote to its study 
every spare moment, she could possibly redeem. 
One remark, which she made shortly after her 
conversion, to the lady with whom she lives, forci- 
bly strack my mind. She was adverting to the 
circumstance of her extreme cowardice, when in 
the dark, and her former unwillingness to go alone 
to the garret.—"* Now,” said she, “I feel no fear 
—I feel that God is all around me, and that he is 
within me,” 

Thus did the sovereign grace of Gad choose to 
ordain strength, and perfect praise in the experi- 
ence of this young disciple, and thus does it seem 
good to the Lord of heaven and earth to reveal un- 
to babes, the things, which he hides from the wise 


and prudent. JS. C, 
New Yark, November, 1828. 
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RELIGION. 


From an English Tract. 
NARRATIVES OF SOLDIERS. 


C. was welf known to me as an excellent 
non-commissioned officer and soldier, and a most 
reputable man; but he felt not the power of the 
Gospel of the Son of God for some years after our 
first acquaintance. Being visited witha severe 
family affliction, he found the insufficiency of the 
world to administer peace and comfort to a wound- 
ed spirit; in his distress he sought the Lord, and 
for a season found rest to his soul. ; 

For about two years his Christian course was 
most becoming, but soon afterwards there was a 
painfal declension from the ways of God, and a 
want of that consistency of conduct which -he had 
previously manifested. 

He was spoken to on the subject; he admitted 
the fact, and seemed to regret it, but still. there 
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were painful apprehensions excited on‘his account; 
not that there was any gross or open sin, but a 
want of that consistent Christian deportment which 
ought at all times to be displayed by the disciples 
of Jesus. He was taken dangerously ill, and from 
;the first he said that he felt his illness was sent in 
judgment. I believe it was his intention to have 
jgone to a place of vain amusement the very night 
, he was attacked with that indisposition, which at 
length terminated in death. 

The state of his mind was really dreadful; hig 
sins and backslidings rose up against him in judg. 
ment; it was not a theoretical head knowledge of 
the way of salvation that he wanted; that he pro. 
fessed already, but an experimental heart acquain- 
tance with the power and blessedness of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, that he panted after; he was made 
to feel that “the way of trarsgressors is hard,” 
and that the ways of backsliders will reprove 
them. ; ; 

For some weeks he was redueed to a state of 
mental agony. He suffered much pain of body, 
but that was quite absorbed in his concern about 
his soul; “he walked in thick darkness, and had 
no light.” : 

It pleased God, at leagth to speak peace to his 
wounded spirit, and to turn his mourning into joy 
and gladness. : 

He was led afresh to ‘that fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness,” and there felt that there was 
an all-sufficiency in the precious blood of Christ 
to wash the vilest sinner clean, and to sooth the 
most troubled mind. He died some weeks after- 
wards in hope of a blessed immortality. He found 
with the Psalmist that it was good to be afflicted, 
and repeatedly, amid excruciating sufferings, bless- 
ed Ged, that he had in mercy, and in loving kind- 
ness, laid his chastening hand upon him. 

He repeatedly cautioned several acquaintances 
who visited him, of the danger to which they 
would. expose themselves, by persisting in vain ef- 
forts to “serve both God and Mammon ;” and assur- 
ed them by his own experience, that a believer's 
happiness depended upon living close to God, and 
that bitter sorrows flowed from a declension in 
the ways of righteousness, 


Father, I bless thy gentle hand ; 
How kind was thy clinstising rod ! 
That forced my conscience to a stand, 
And brought my wandering soul to God ! 
Foolish and vain, I went astray, 
Ere I had felt thy scourgés, Lord ; 
I left my guide, and lost my way, 
But now I love and keep thy word. 
—eLAa— 


. 


] 


i 
| 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the London Cottage Magazine. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF ‘THE LIBERATION 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN FROM THE PORTUGUESE 
INQUISITION BY MEANS OF A SAILOR. 


[Communicated by the Secretary of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Seaman’s Friend Society.) = 


About the year 1789 or 1784, the Peggy, Cap- 
tain Smith, was laying in the Tagus, off Lisbon, 
when John Henderson and anothe. seaman re- 
quested permission one Sunday morning to go a- 
shore. Neither of them wanted the curiosity char- 
acteristic of their profession, and in a foreign Cath- 
olic city there was ample field for observation. Af- 
ter wandering from street to street, they found 
themselves in a very narrow part of the town, and 
surrounded by a crowd which continued to in- 
crease; from some of whom they learned that a 
procession of the Church was shortly to pass. By 
and by, the two seamen found themselves cooped 
upina corner, where they remained conversing with 
one another in English on the folly and imposition 
which they witnessed. While thus situated, Hen- 
derson, the boatswain, (such had been his rank in 
the Navy,) felt a gentle but unaccountable inter- 
ference with his ancle, and on examining, founda 
card stuck within his shoe, addressed in English to 
the British Ambassador. “Nota little astonished, 
he stooped down;..and inquired, in a low voice, 
“Who is there?” and was replied to by the ques- 
lion, “‘ Whether he were not an Englishman ?”’ 
“No,” said Jack, “ but I’m a Scotchman.” “ That’s 
enough,” was the answer. ‘2'm a coantryman, 
confined here in the cells of the Inquisition; pre- 
sent that card to the British Ambassador, whoever 
he may be, and I beseech you, procure me liberty.” 
As soon as the procession allowed, Henderson and 
his companion repaired to the Consol, at whose 
house he found Captian Smith dining, and who 
bore witness to this seaman’s general veracity. As 
nothing could be done on that day, he ordered the 
party to be on shore next morning, when he would 
accompany them tothe Ambassador’s, whose name 
T have now forgotten*). His Excellency car- 
tied the whole party to the Queen’s Palace, where 
he found the Archbishop, then in audience of her 
Majesty. After the ceremony of introduction, and 
statement of the business, ‘‘ My Lord Bishop,” said 
her Majesty, ‘here is a matter which concerns 
you,” handing him, at the same moment, the card 
of his captive. The Ecclesiastic perused it, and 
in a rage demanded, ‘ How any heretic dared to 
interfere with the Holy Roman Inquisition, to 
which even the King and Queen of Portugal were 
subjected 2’ Our Representative, with becoming 


: firmness, replied, that ‘if the Inquisition, or any 
; other son of the Romish Church, attempted, or 


persisted in, such treatment of a British subject, 
his Holiness, and his Grace himself, could not fail 
1o know, that the Sovereign. whom he represented, 
possessed ample means to enforce their-liberation, 
and that every Englishman there confined must be 
released forthwith.’ The Archbishop promised 
acquiescence in the Gourse ofa few days. ‘ Nay,?? 
said the Ambassador, “‘ that I shall see carried into 
instant execution, or the refusal of immediate compli- 


+ ance shall be at the peril of your Grace.” After vari- 


ous attempts at delay on the partof the Archbishop, 
the necessary order was at last obtained, and the 
Consul was despatched in the Ambassador's carriage, 
while his Lordship (who remained at the Palace) 


* On reference to the Almanacks for 1789 and 1790, our Am- 
basaador at the Court of Lisbon appears to have heen the Hon. 
Robert Walpole; Sir John Hart, Consul, and afterwards Mr. J. 
Chartes Leicena. 
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waited the result. Our wretched eountryman was 
found covered with rags, filth, and vermin, his 
beard hung down to his middle, his nails were an 
inch long, and his appearance was sickly and ema. 
ciated. In this condition he was brought before 
the Queen, who, shocked at-the sight; ieft the au- 
dience-hall, secretly pleased, however, at the dilem- 
ma in which her confessor (for whut she enter- 
tained little regard) was so ‘unexpectedly placed. 
The scene which afterwards ensued: was accord- 
lant with our national character: our Ambassador, 
indignantly turning to the. Priest, ‘You and your 
Church,” said he, “assume to be the only men 
commissioned by the Prince of Peace; your deeds 
‘prove you, in reality, the devilish agents of the 
prince of darkness.” 

It now remains to narrate the history of the un- 
fortunate captive. He was born in Yorkshire, of 
respectable parents, but having an uncotquerable 
predilection to a maritime life, his friends sent him 
ona trial voyage to Lisbon, with instructions to 
the master to cure him, if possible, of his wander- 
ing propensities. ‘This object was effected before 
the voyage was completed. After his arrival, he 
one day landed at Lisbon, and took a Bible with 
him, which his friends had placed in his sea-chest. 
On an acqueduct bridge, which then connected a 
mountain with the Portuguese capital, he by and 
by seated himself, and was uasuspectingly reading 
this inestimable Book, when two priests passing, 
(one of whom appeared by his voice of Irish extrac- 
tion,) inquired what he was reading; they looked 
at his book, and returned itto him. Ina few min- 
utes afterwards he wae accosted by eeme officers, 
who, either by artifice or‘ authority, got the young 
man into their power; and from that day forward 
he had been confined by order of the Inquisition, 
without an opportunity, during fifteen years, of 
ever communicating with his friends, although 
they advertised a reward for his discovery shortly 
after his disappearance. During this long incar- 
ceration, the door of his cell began to fall down, 
and grating much on the pavement, it became ne- 
cessary to renew it; the hinges being rusted into 
the wood, a large forge-hammer was used to detach 
them; in course of the operation the door was 
thrown over, the light was extinguished, and the 
large clinch-nails were scattered about the floor; 
unobserved, he groped about, and collected sever- 
al of these, and afterwards employed them in work- 
ing a hole through the wall sufficienily large to ad- 
mit his arm, the small end tapering to the joint of 
a stone on the outer side, which he filled up with 
stones or wood from the inside. Meantime a young 
Trish Catholic, about to take Holy orders, visited, 
by special leave, the dungeons of the Papal Office ; 
with him he hazarded conversation, begged he 
would interest himself for his release, or, that at 
all events, he would supply him with paper, pen, 
and ink: the former being impossible, the latter 
was accomplished by smuggling these materials at 
two future visits into his dreary abode. These 
were the means by which he wrote the letter, con- 
veyed it through the hole, and slipped it into the 
boatswain’s shoe. The pen was found concealed 
in the seam of his prison-robe, the ink-glass in his 
trowsers, and part of the paper he then retained. 
Such is the seaman's account of our countryman’s 
confinement and liberation. 

It is about ten years. since the writer received 
the above account from Henderson, who was a man 
of character in his station and profession, and was 
employed as a ship-rigger at Leith, till accidental- 
ly drowned about two years ago; his widow is a 
respectable and pious woman, who bears testimony 
to her husband’s narrative. 


The facts detailed in this paper I have inquir- 
ed into, and find them te be correctly stated. 


_ James Harpon, Secretary, 
Edinburgh and Leith Seaman’s Friend Society. 
- 28, Gunjield Square, Edinburgh, Nov. 12, 1828. 
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| William was the son of pious parents; he 


‘also had the advantage of a pious master, who 
took him to hear the Gospel faithfully preached. 
He was, however, drawn into sin, forgot all that he 
had seen and heard, and eventually enlisted into 
the army. ; 

Re was but three months with his regiment, 
before he met with a very severe accident, by 
pute against his bed, which fractured his breast- 

one. - 

His sufferings were indescribable; in this state 
it pleased God to bless to poor William some im- 
structions of a religious nature addressed to anoth- 
er soldier in the same ward of the hospital: early 
impressions were recalled to mind; he felt that 
“ it was an evil thing, and bitter, to sin against 
God.” Never did I witness such agonies; but the 
anguish of his mind far exceeded his bodily. suffer- 
ings, great as they were.—'‘ He was made to pos 
sess the iniquities of his youth.” ‘ When he re 
membered his ways, he was confounded.” fle 
wept day.and night; he cried unto the Lord for 
mercy, and besoyght him to have compassion fot 
his dear Son’s sake., His heart seemed ready to 
break, when he remembered the transgressions 
which he had. committed against a God of infinite 
love and goodness. 

But that God, who delighteth in mercy, at fength 
whispered. peace ; for, about a fortnight previous 0 
his decease, he was enabled to testify of Jesu, | 
and to speak of his ability to save even the chief of 
sinners. One remarkable and delightful feature ia 
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his history, was the abhorrence with which he re- 
garded sin; it was not merely from the consequen- 
ces of transgression that he desired to be deliver- 
ed, but from its indwelling and power. He pant- 
ed after holiness; and while he regarded himself as. 
‘a brand plucked from the burning,” (Zee. iii. 2.) 
“ he rejoiced with joy unspeakable, and full of glo- 
ry.” (1 Peter, i. 8.) : 

The advantages of early religious instruction) 
were remarkably obvious in William; when his 
heart was touched by divine grace, and his eyes’ 
enlightened: by the Holy Spirit, the things he had 
slighted and despised in early life, were powerfully’ 
and sweetly brought to his remembrance ; this en- 
abled him, under the divine blessing,»to make| 
great progress in spiritial experience during the 
last fortnight of his earthly pilgrimage. | 

This narrative teaches us that the Lord will visit| 
with rods, yea, with scorpions, those who sin a- 
gainst him. Should these pages fall into the hands 
of any one who is acting a similar partto William, 
Jet him tremble lest.the judgments of God in like 
manner overtake him. 
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NARRATIVE. 





From the United States’ Gazette. 


MATERNAL RESIGNATION, 
A SKETCH. 


Enjoying the prime of the day in September last, 
abnut two miles from the city, I chanced to meet 
” the “good morning.” of a man, with a cordiality 
that evidently gaincd me a favorable estimation 
with him; and as his occupation was hefore him, 
and mine was unknown, I put ceremony aside at 
once, by asking information upon subjects connect- 
ed with a farm which it seemed he was cultivating. 
While he was enlarging upon a topic that was evi- 
dently pleasing to him, though I must confess, it 
had little interest for me, beyond the pleasure of 
witnessing his animation, his. wife came to the 
‘door with an infant in her arms.—I may have done 
her wrong in neglect; but the child possessed at- 
tractions superior to its parents at that moment; 
and, as_if conscious of my feelings, the nursling 
stretched out his hands, and evinced a desire to 
approach me. I learned that it was an only son— 
the last of five; affections that had expanded over 
all others, had settled with intensity upon this—it 
was worth all a parent’s love: I gazed long upon 
its perfect features, the soft blue eyes, and full 
dark lashes; and as I pressed my lips upon its face, 
the balmy fragrance of its breath was redolent of 
health. {£ had won upon the mother’s esteem, by 
my attention to her boy; but a tear that fell from 
my eye, warm upon the infant’s breast, showed 
her that while I joyed with her in the living, L 
could. in deep affiction sympathise with her for the 
dead, : ; 

T know not how it was, but for some time there 
was scarcely a morning that I did not pass the 
house in my ride, and the boy, though not a year 
old, had learned to expect me. Let those who 
have not a fondness for children, pass on the other 
side of the way—there is enough in life with which 
to amuse themselves; I neither envy them their 
capacities for other enjoyments, nor would give 
one of that infant’s smiles of recognition, for all 
their fancied pleasure. ; 

The equinoctial rains made sad work with my 
calculations of riding, and. it was not until the 
weather, became settled, that I was enabled to re- 
new my wonted excursions, It was about 3 o'clock, 
P.M. that I approached the dwelling of. my new 
acquaintance: and as its low roof met my sight, 
the thought occurred, whether my little blue eyed 
friend. would, after a lapse of two weeks, recognise 
his former acquaintance. I confess. that as I mov- 
ed towards him, some little anxiety was experienced 
that he should give evidence of pleasure at my re- 
turn. I had furnished my pockets with some tri- 
fles for him, ard anticipated his pleasure at the re- 
ception—the delight with which he would reach for- 
ward tocatch them, and the pleasure that would dance 
in his eye or play round his mouth, as he received 
the tokens of my affection. His mother, too, had 
ever shown so much gratification at my fondness 
for her boy, that I promised myself pleasure in her 
delight. , 

Pursuing these anticipations, I arrived, by a 
short turn in the road, directly in front of the 
dwelling, without discovering a single member of 
the family... The stopping of the horse, in front of 
the house, I thought would soon bring some one to 
the door. I waited several minutes—no one ap- 
peared. The family might be absent, or, perhaps 
sick; the last thought determined me; so dis- 
mounting, L opened the wicket.gate, aud. proceeded 
under an- arbor of grape vines, to the house —The 
front door was open, and I entered. The parlor 


was vacant; as I was crossing it, I gaw the door of | woven into the tissue of life, instead of being, as 


a side room opened; I turned towards it—and the 
cause of the unwonted silence of the habitation, 
was before me. On a table againat the wall of the 
room, rested a Corrin. with a single step I was 
cat its side; I looked in; it ccntained the inanimate 
. form of my little favorite. _-~ta moment I turned 
‘away in the agony of disappointment; I looked a- 
‘gain—it was too true; and: my fiopes, childish al- 
most as these £ had excited in him, lay blighted. 
As I gazed upon the cold: remains before me, my 
feelings subsided, and I recovered that tone which 
the well regulated mind never loses It was -but 
to divest myself of those acquired feelings concern- 
ing death, and the child that lay before me, was as 
lovely and as deserving admiration as when alive. 
The beautiful glossiness of hiz prominent forehead, 
was set off by the fine silky hair that stretched ina 
semicircle towards the temples; there was a trans- 
parency in the skin, through which the blue reins 
showed with wonderful distinctness; and the bud- 
ding whiteness of the teeth was discernable be- 
tween the slightly opened lips; his little hands were 
crossed below its breast—their beauty had not de- 
parted :—But the eyes, as I gazed upwards, gleam- 
ed glassy between the lids, through their long dark 
lashes ; and as the light flickered through the vines 
near the window, I sometimes thought that life 
; Was returning to animate the lovely features on 
which I gazed. -I stouped to press a kiss upon the 
| face—it was cold, and the tears that I dropped up- 
on it, trickled off as if they had fallen upon polished 
marble. As T raised ny head from the coffin, my 
: eyo mot those of the mothrr.—We gaze upon the 
| duad‘with ‘regret for their toss; we look upon the 
inanimate corpse of an infant, and mourn that it is 
so soon snatched away; we dwell with fondness 
upon its features, treasure the memory of its beau- 
ties, and sigh that we cannot longer enjoy them, 
' But when we see those whom the bereavement has 


| the silent cause of sorrow yet stretched before them, 
we shrink almost with awe irom their presence. 
Such for a moment were my feelings. I wished 
toyself absent from the scene that was about to en- 
sue; but the extended hand of the afflicted parent, 
satisfied me that retreat would have been cruelty or 
cowardice. I pressed the hand of the mother in 
the ardor of sympathy, and our tears fell fast upon 
the snowy shroud of the out-stretched infant. She 
leaned forward and buried her face with Ais in the 
narrow coffin. Fearing the effects of this paroxysm 
of grief upon the mother, I would have withdrawn 
her. ‘Let me alone,” said she; “I know by 
whom I have been afflicted, and in my sorrow I 
will not sin; -neither will I charge God foolishly. 
But in my darling’s sickness, he jay night and day 
upon my knees, until he died; and the kind offi- 
ciousness ofneighbors has kept me from a solitary 
indulgence of grief until now. Let me then, ere 
they shut him out of my sight’ forever—let me 
once more fecl his face imprinting its features on 
my neck, though it be as cold as death. I came to 
yield up, in silence and solitude, my child to Him 
who gave it—but not without the feelings and grief 
of a mother. I have bowed to the chastisement— 
I have even kissed the rod that smote me; but I 
| have not mistaken stoicism for resignation, nor of- 
fered the. Lord an unfeeling for a submissive mind. 
_ Four times has the hand of heaven visited me in 
: affliction, and I have not murmured: and now 


the hour of prayer and solitude exclaimed—* the 
' Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away,”—and when 
the passion of grief shall have subsided ; when the 
cords -of affection, now torn asunder; shall have 





i left childless, standing by us in the dignity of grief, , 


. when the last lamb of the flock. is taken, I have in, 


ceased to bleed, and mourning shall have become’ 


‘now, its whole web, then, perhaps, I may add,— 
‘blessed be the name of the Lord.’ But, oh! so 
|lovely, so bright in promise of all that a parent’s 
{heart can ask, and to lie now so cold’———— 

i Again the mother threw herself upon the coffin, 
and nestled her face with that of her infant. 

I saw that it was no time to offer consolation. 
She had restrained her grief during the presence 
(of her neighbors; and now that she thought her- 
self alone, she had come forth from her chamber, 

:to indulge a mother’s grief. 
In a short time, the people of the vicinity were 
‘seen gathering towards the house, with a view of 
attending the funeral, The mother impressed a 
new kiss upon the lips of her dead child; she 
uttered one more burst of grief and shrunk to her 
chamber. 

In a little while they screwed down the coffi 
lid, and a slight bustle denoted preparations for a 
procession to the grave. [ followed among the 
very few whom the occasion had called together ; 
and as we entered the city of the dead, I saw, by 
the litle heap of fresh turned earth, where the 
tenement of my little favorite was prepared. 

The line of followers assembled round the little ’ 
grave, and the coffin lay at its mouth, At length 
the hoarse rumbling of the cords, and the suppress- 
ed sounds of clods falling far down upon the coffin, 
told that dust had been committed to dust. I look- 
ed for the officiating clergyman, and others appear- 
ed to await his service—there was none. Jt was 
now that T feared fur the firmness of the mother; 
she hed heen almoct distracted by gria? when her 
child lay before her, in her own house—what could 
sustain her when she looked down into the deep 
pit, and sec it there girt in with the dampness of 
the grave, lying cold and stretched out, forever to 
; be separated from her gaze; and to beeome the 
,companion and the prey of worms. 

The father stepped forward, and looked down 
upon his child; he withdrew with clamorous grief. 
The mother advanced, and standing upon a little 
eminence of fresh earth, she gazed silently down. 
I could not see her face; but when she raised her 
head to retire, an expression of agony was passing 
from her features; he lips remained firmly closed, 
and her eyes were inflamed. As she stepped from 
the grave, she uttered, in scarcely an audible voice, 
“I shall go unto him, but he shall return no more 
unto me,” 

If there is one who reads this sketch, and feels 
that it is sometimes good to share in the sorrows 
of others, let him go forth as I have done, and he 
will find abundant fuod for sympathy, and num- 
berless scenes in nature that will move and instruct, 
more than the wildest bodings forth of fancy. 
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AFFECTING DEATH OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 


One of the recent English publications furnishes us with the 
touching narrative annexed. Its simple language gives one of 
the most. striking representations of the horrors of Hydrophobia 
that we have any where met with; and if the impreasion on any 
mind, shall be an inducement to avoid exposure, in most cases 
needless, to one of the direst maladies that afflict humanity, the 
tale will not have been told in vain. —Ailas. 

About three months ago, a large French dog, 
belonging to one of the officers, was observed to 
grow uncommonly surly, and attempted to bite at 
every dog he met in the streets: this change of tem- 
per in the animal was attributed by his master (who 
was very fond of him) to his having eaten a quanti- 
ty of meat which had been given to him highly sea- 
soned with pepper, &c. However, towards the 
evening of the day on which the change in the an- 
imal was perceived, he became at intervals quite 
outrageous, and bit his master and two’ more offi- 
cers who happened to be in the room: notwithstand- 
ing, his master was inclined to think it was done 
more in rude play than any thing else; consequent- 
ly, no measure was taken to secure him. That 
evening I saw the dog, and thought him uncom- 
monly ruffled ; when [ attempted to caresshim, and 
was patting himon the back, he turned at me, and 
savagely growled, although he used to know me 
well. The next day he was more violent, and fu- 


tiously bit at several dogs who crossed his way ; still, 


unfortunately, no measure was taken to-secure him, 
his master supposing nothing was the matter with 
him. On the evening of the second day, the dog 
was lying in his master’s room perfectiy tranquii, 
when this unfortunate young man, (who has fallen 
the victim) entered; he remained in it some time 
before the dog took any notice of him; however, 
he suddenly made a spiing at him, seized him by 
the shoulder, and pulled him to the ground, and 
tore the -arm down to the shoulder, and was with 
difficulty taken off him. A sergeant of the regi- 
ment happened to enter the room on duty, about 
this time, the dog seized him by the leg, and tore 
away a considerable portion of the flesh; he bit al- 
so two soldiers, one by the nose and the other on 
the hand, Still the aaimal was suffered to be at 
large. and even slept in his master’s room by his 
hed-side, and licked his face.repeatedly. The fol- 
lowing morning the master of the dog began to feel 
some alarm, and asked me to go with him to look 
at him. T advised him to have him shot; he agreed. 
As we were going to the spot where he lay, he bolt- 
ed up, snapping at every thing which came in his 
way. He passed close hy me; I called him, but 
he did not notice me. He ran through the streets 
of Dublin; bit a number of dogs, anda child: he 
attempted to seize a man, who fortunately had a 
hammer in his hand, with which he strack him on 
the head and killed him.—The tongue of the dog 
was immediately cut out on the spot by a physician, 
who on examination pronounced the animal to have 
been in an advanced state of hydrophobia. None 
of the officers or soldiers who had been bitten knew 
the decision of the physician; nor did they know 
of any ill effects having arisen to those who had 
been bitten. However, the child died; and three 
dogs which had been bitten died in about six weeks, 
exhibiting symptoms of hydrophobia. All this was 
kept secret, therefore no cause of alarm from re- 
port could have excited hydrophobic feelings in 
the unfortunate young man who has fallen a sacri- 
fice; on the contrary, he was in high spirits, and 
applied for leave of absence to go and see his friends 


in Worcestershire, as he had some intentions of ! 








being married. He obtained leave, thinking it 
might divert his attention, and he left us with the 
same flow of spirits, During his absence, all was 
forgotten; and those remaining who had suffered, 
(though not quite so severely, recovered their cheer- 
ful habits, The period of Jeave granted to my poor 
friend having expired, he set out from his father’s 
house a few days ago, in perfrc: health to join his 
regiment. (This he told me afew,hours before he 
died.) When he got to Birmingham, he said he 
had a curious taste in his mouth,. which made him 
not relish his breakfast as usual. However, it gave 
him no alarm, nor did he again think of it ull he 
got to Shrewsbury, when lie found he had a great 
disrelish to both eatables.and drinkables when put 
before him, although he felt an inclination to eat 
and drink when not before him. -He could not ac- 
count for this, but observed he felt no alarm, until 
he called for porter, feeling thirsty. When it was 
brought, he put it to his niouth,. but the moment he 
took a mouthful, he dashed the glass from his lips, 
and spit the porter over the table, and I believe 
the passengers rose up and said he was mad.—This 
extraordinary feeling, of no® being able to eat and 
drink, thougt he wished to do.so, caused him some 
uneasiness, though he was willing to believe it was 
the effect of a sore throat, and comforted himself 
under this idea. He proceeded by the coach to 
Holy-head, ruminating what could be the cause of 
this sensation, when the coach passed a small 
lake of water, the surface of which being ruffled by 
the wind, he immediately shuddered at the sight, 
and with a kind of horror he could -not describe, 
hid hig face with his hands :—for the first time, the 
dreadful idea of hydrophobia struck him.—When 
he arrived at Holy-head, he wished to wash before 
dinner, and called for water; when it was brought 
to him, and in the act of putting it towards his face, 
he screamed violently, threw the water about the 
room, and was convulsed for some time: the ser- 
vant left the room alarmed. He then tried to clean 
his teeth, but could not get the brush into his mouth, 
on account of the water remaining upon it. The 
packet by this time was ready to sail, and he em- 
barked. Poor fellow! while he was relating his 
sad tale to me, we were sitting together by the fire- 
side, he having just landed from Holy-head, which 
place he sailed from the night before; consequent- 
ly, this was the third day only since his attack at 
Shrewsbury. He had then been on shore about 
two hours, and had ordered a coach, and drove up 
to the royal barracks. Before he began to tell me, 
on his arrival, of the symptoms he had experienced 
on his journey, he greeted me bn our first meeting 
with, ‘‘ How are you, my dear fellow? Here I am 
at last, returned, but I fear with hydrophobial” 1 
affected to laugh at it, but was much shocked, and 
replied, it could only be imaginary: he said, it 
could not be so, for he thought he should have 
died coming on shore, in the boat; he was so- much 
affected at the sight of the water, that they were | 
obliged to cover him, in order that he might not see 

it. He also observed, that if hé had remained on 

board one day longer, he felt convinced that he 

should have died mad. I wasstill inclined to think 

there might be a good deal of imagination in my 

friend, and endeavored to persuade him to believe , 
so; although I cannot describe the poignancy of 
my feelings, at hearing him relate what he suffered 

at intervals since he left Shrewsbury. In the course 

of our conversation; some dogs began to bark in 

the barrack-yard : he sprang up suddenly from his | 
chair, looking over my shoulder, and said in a hurs' 
ried manner, “ Dogs!” If I were tolive.a thous-' 
and years, I should never forget that moment; | 
something struck me so forcibly that the poor suf- | 


‘ferer would die, that I was afraid to meet his eyes, 
‘fearing he might discern signs of alarm in me 
‘from emotion. He was in the act of peeling an 
orange, which we had persuaded him to try to eat, 
as he had taken-nothing since he rejected the por- 
ter at Shrewsbury. When he had taken off the 
rind, he put a small piece into his mouth; but as 
‘soon as he'felt the liquid, he became greatly con- 
vulsed, spit out the orange, and gave an inward 
scream. When he retovered himself, he burst in- 
to a fit of laughter, and said, “ There! was not that . 
like the bark of a dog?” A_ physician arrived 
soon after, who is eminent in Dublin. As soon, 
as he entered the room, the poor fellow apologised 
tohim for having given him the trouble to come, as 
he thought he had symptoms of hydrophobia, but 
believed it was only the effect of a sore throat, 
therefore would give him no further trouble. He 
appeared to catch at any thing which might give 
hopes of life. We were very anxious to learn the 
decision of the physician, on his leaving the room : 
upon inquiry, he pronounced his death to be inevit- 
able. It is unnecessary to describe the state of our 
minds on receiving this melancholy news :—to 
know that our brother officer, with whom we. were 
conversing, to all external appearance in perfect 
health and apparent spirits, was to be numbered 
with the dead in a few honrs, was deeply distressing. 
The doctor added, that he was in an advanced 
stage of hydrophobia, that bleeding him copiously, 
in order that he might die easy, was the only thing 
that could now be done for him. I remained with 
him some time, conversing about various things, 
| {though completely forced on my part,) as his spi- 
irits remained good. On leaving him, I asked him 
‘when he intended to dine at the tess; he replied, 
he could not dine with us that day, but he thought 
i he should be able to do so in aday or two, when his 
sore throat was better. After he was bled he felt 
relieved, thonght he should sleep well, and hoped 
to be able to drink water by the next morning. 
Some time after, in the course of the evening, he 
appeared at intervals rather wild and confused, 
and told an officer to get out of his way, or he 
would bite him. Afterwards, he became more tran- 
quil, and sent his compliments to one of the married 
ladies of the regiment for a prayer-book. About 
midnight he became very violent, so that three 
men could scarcely hold him: he afterwards recov- 
ered alittle, and fell into a kind of slumber, which 
was disturbed by his springing up now and then, 
crying out, “Do you hear the dogs?” in a quick 
and hurried voice: he also imagined at times that 
he barked like a dog. He requested he might be 
left alone, about one o’clock in the morning, his 
servant only remaining in the room, when, in a- 
bout ten minutes, he looked up to the man, quite 
calm and collected, and said, “ he regretted that 
his mother and sisters were not with him.” He 
then prayed a short time, turned himself round, 
burying his face in the pillow, and expired without 
a groan.—Such was the melancholy end of one of 
the finest young men in his majesty’s service. 
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A MAN BORN WHEN HE WAS OLD. 

[The following narrative is selected ftom “ Simple Memorials 
of an Ivish Family,”? a small book which was noticed in the 
Companion last week, It was given by a minister of the gos- 
pel, who fad been the instrument of converting Mrs. B—— and | 
several of her children, and also an intemperate brother, J. B.) ! 


Old ‘Mrs. B had another brother very near 
eighty years of age; who had for eight years been 
confined to his room, with gout, age, and infirmity, 
and scarcely ever lett his bed. She was very anx- 
ious that I should visit this old gentleman, who liv- 
ed seven miles off. Thad known him many years 
previous, but had not seen him since he had been 
confined to his room. 

I knew that he must be os ignorant of every 
thing connected with divine truth as any country 
farmer could be, and many of them on this point 
are as ignorant asthe heathen. I rode to his house 
one day,and when JY went into his room he was 
pleased to see me, being naturally a cheerful, hos- 

itable old man, After some conversation about his 
state of health, the country, dc. I began to speak 
of his sister Mrs. B——. 

“T know,” he said, ‘‘ you often go to see her, and 
that she is very happy when you go there, and I 
hear that old J, B——~ has left the hotel, and gone 
tolive with Mrs, D——, and thinks of nothing but 
of making his soul—’” 

** Sir,” said 1, with a smile, “his son! is already 
made, it was a very polluted soul, but be has found 
a fountain opened for sin and uncleanness, the foun- 
tain of the Saviour's blood, wherein he has washed 
and is tlean,” - FR aes 

I perceived that he did not understand me, and 
therefore spoke more plainly about the nature of 
sin, the views that his sister, his nieces, and old Mr. 
B—— had received of their sin, the ground of 
their hope, and the joy and peace they now had in 
believing. 

The old man listened most earnestly, and looked 
very thovghiful. Idwelt for some time on the 
riches of the love of God, and the deep ingratitude 
of man, and yet that it was to such a being, that 
this love was daily manifested, bringing him that 
plenteous salvation and redemption which. is ist 
Christ Jesus. 

Nearly two hours of such conversation passed, 
in which he appeared very much interested. I then 





ProQuest 


Jeft him, promising to come again soon, which he 
requested me to do. 

Sometime afterwards when I called upon him, 
he was sitting inhis arm chair away from the win. 
dow, which was his usual place when he sat up; for 
the surrounding country was strikingly beautiful. 

* * # * * 


Seeing him removed from the window, and the 
/day fire, I imagined that he might beill. I asked 
jhim, if he were unwell, as he sat away from the 
window. 

“Tam not well, to be sure, Mr. S , for Iam 
very old and infirm; but I amsitting here, because 
I was not in spirits, and J was thinking,—sir.—” 

“ What were you thinking about?” 

“T was thinking of myself, and of what you have 
said to me, and | feel that lam a very ungrateful 
sinner, I am ungrateful indeed, Mr. S-——.” 

“Why, sir, we are all ungrateful miserable sin- 
ners; and if we had no other sin tocondemn us but 
ingratitude, that would be sufficient to exclude us 
from the presence of our God.” 

‘Indeed it would, Ihave never looked at the 
country since I saw you, without feeling this.” 

When I previously visited him, and we had been 
making some remarks on the beauty of the scene- 
ry before us, observing the soft, lovely,and yet grand 
appearance of the vale below, which in such grow- 
ing colors, showed the handy work of God, and the 
beauty with which he dressed this globe for the de- 
light of his creatures, I said, that while I looked 
on it, it produced a mixture of pleasure and melan- 
cholyinmy mind. For it was melancholy to think 
that the being for whom that beautiful scenery was 
formed, was so awfully opposite to its Joveliness, in 
all his character, disposition, feelings, corruptions, 
and vices: that every thing that had life in that 
scene enjoyed its existence but man; that man was 
not only insensible to this beautiful work of Ged, 
but in the midst of it, he wasa wretched, miserable, 
coniplaining, suffering being, and this from the 
wickedness and perverseness of his heart: that ev- 
ery bird that sung in the woods, seemed as it were 
to sing the praise of Him who gave it the conscious- 
ness of existence; but man felt no gratitude, and 
raised no song of joy; and that this was all caused 
bysin. Fram this I took occasion to speak. of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, the Jove of God, and 
the ingratitude of man. It appears that this con- 
versation was impressed on the old gentleman's 
mind ; and whenever he looked over the vale, he 
used to recollect how miserable man was, for whom 
it was formed. This led him to the examination 
of his own heart, and I found him under very 
strong feelings of his ingratitude to God, and it ve- 
ry much oppressed his mind. I followed’ up these 
remarks with an examination of the sin and corrup- 
tion of man. He seemed now to understand and 
consent to what I said. J then spoke of the mercy 
of Him, who came down from heaven to seck 
wretched siiners, who were thus miserably wander-. 
ing in the way of death, and whose defilement 
could only be washed away by that blood which 
cleanseth from allsin; that this love had induced 
him to submit unto déath, after he had brought 
himself nigh to our wretchedness, by taking our na- 
ture that sinners might see ane suited to them, 
through whom hope and salvation were restored, 
and offered richly and freely to all that believe. 

The old gentleman listened very attentively. I 
then took up the Bible, and read the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John’s gospel. AsI made a short 
remark un each verse, ] perceived his mind very 
much engaged. Tears were in his eyes; and he 
began to let fall some expressions of the comfort 
and peace this record brought to the soul ; but com- 
mon as this language sometimes is, yet I parted 
with him, trusting, that some discovery had beer! 
made to him of those things which were the subject 
of our conversation. ; 

I now frequently visited him, and in a short tims 
T found that he was indeed taught of God; and be 
began to assume the same kind of strong and ex- 
pressive remarks, that used to fall with such power 
from his sister. - 

“We often spoke’ of my lecture there, and we 
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happiness Mrs. B—— and her family enjoyed in the 
hope of the gospel of peace. He appeared to take 
great pleasure in hearing this; and every time I: 
visited him, I had to tell our remarks and conversa- 
tions over our chapter, and he seemed happily ad- 
vancing in the most simple cheerful hope. 

Ove day when I went as usual to lecture at his 
sister's cottage, as soon as I was seated, Mrs. B—-— 
said, ‘Do you know, Mr. S——, who was here the 
other day 1” 

' € No, ma’am.” 

““Mv brother, Jack B——.” 

“ Your brother!” 

“Ttisa fact.” | 

« How did he come here,” I inquired, ‘for he 
seemed unable to leave his room.” 

“ He came-here in a litter last Wednesday. I 
never Was more surprised than when I went to the 
door and saw him. I said, ‘ Why Jack, I never ex- 
pected to see you again.’ ‘Indeed, Mary, I may 
say the same to you; but I often heard from Mr. 
§—— that I had a new sister; and he spoke so of- 
ten about this new sister, and her hope and her joy | 
inthe Lord Jesus, that I felt a great longing to see 
my new sister, and last night I thaught on my bed, | 
that if the Lord gave me strength in the morning, 
I would at least try to see her, so I desired Thom-' 
ag to get mea litter, and drive me out, for the day 
was fine, They all were giad at seeing me drive, 
out, but they did not know where J was going; so 
when Thomas drove on a mile or so, he said, ‘ Had: 
we not better turn back, sir?’ ‘No, no, Thomas,’ | 
Treplied, ‘drive on ;’ and when we got to the cross 
roads, he wanted to turn, but I said, ‘On, to my 
sister B———’s, for I want very much to see her.’ 
Thomas, I believe, thought I was out of my mind, 
and I could hardly get him to proceed ; but on [| 
came, and now, Mary, fam here, to see my new 
sister; and I ama new brother, Mary. If I was 
your old brother, Mary, I should not have come 
here; but you see what a heart the Lord can put 
in his children, when he calls them to be his chil- 
dren. And [hear that Betsey there, and Mary, 
that Ecalled my niece, and my grandniece, are 
likewise my sisters’ Then, in his frank cheerful 
way; he added, ‘Is not this strange, Betsey? It is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes, 
as David says;’ and while taking each of them by 
the hand, as they stood at hislitter, his whole coun- 
tenance was full of joy.” 

He remained with them, sitting in his litter, for 
about an hour, talking to them of their mutual hope, 
and then drove home. - 7°: 
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THE SABBATH SOHOOL 


THE SABBATH SCHOLAR, 

From the Appendix to Mr. Ingraham’s Report of Christ 
Church Sabbath School, Boston. 

J. B. W. was admitted into our school, March’ 
(3, 1825. He was then 6 years and {0 months old. 
He continued in the school, tili March, 1827, when 
he was afflicted with the distressing complaint which 
terminated in his death. Ele was admitted to the! 
Massachusetts Genéral’ ‘Hospital, and continued | 
there for sometime. His teacher visited him while’ 
at the Hospital, and also after his return from the 
Hospital to his mother’s house. In Aug. 1827 his! 
teacher, finding he would be unable to attend school 
for some time, proposed’ to visit him every Sunday 
evening, for the purpose of giving him religious in- 
struction. This offer was readily accepted hy his 
mother and himself; and these visits were regular- 
Jy continued till May, 1828, when his teacher left 
town. His teacher also occasionally visited him at. 
other times, when opportunity offered. During this 
period of 9 months, he committed to memory a con- 
siderable number of hymns, and other lessons given 
him; and during the past’ winter he had learned the 
Church Catechism and many hymns, whilelying on 
his bed, and unable to situp. About four weeks 
before he died, he learned the hymn in the Prayer 
Book (22d of the old, and 12Ist of the new collec- 
tion) for the use of the sick. The good seed thus 
sown was not lost; it did spring up and bear fruit, 
thongh the plant was soon cut down, 

‘During the past winter, his sickness had been ve-' 
ry distressing ; but no murmurs or repinings were 
heard from his lips. He was very patient and re- 
signed, and much interested in religious subjects. 
And not only was he ifferesied in them, but ne un- 
derstood them; so much so, that severa! pious per- 
sons who visited him, observed that he appeared, 
to know more on such subjects than many grown’! 
persons, : 

He was in the constant habit of praying, morn- 
ing and evening, and also at other times ; and when 
he was about offering his prayers, he used to request 
that no noise might be made, and would not begin, 
till all was quiet,-in order that he might be able to 
reflect upon what he was doing. Sometimes he 
would fall asleep before he had offered his prayers; 
and when he awoke, he would ask his mother why ' 
she had not called him, and kept him awake, till 
he had performed the duty. One night when he a- 

woke, forgetting that he had offered his prayers be- 
fore he went to sleep, he repeated them over again. 
When he was so low that he could not speak much, | 
he said, though he could not repeat his prayers, he 
could think them. ; | 

He was very sensible of his sins; and frequently 
‘repeated, that he was very wicked. He was fond of 
looking at Scripture pictures; and one day when 
‘he was looking over a book given him by the Super- 
intendent, he stopped at the print of our Saviour! 
| with the little children ja his arms, and repeated 
the words, “ Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
‘Sc. His grandmother observed to him, that the’ 
kingdom of heaven was composed of little children, 
‘and those who were like them; and he replied it 
‘Was not composed of children like him, for he was 
very wicked, and not fit to die. 

He wished to live; not that he might do as he did 

before he was sick; but because he wished to grow 
better, and be better prepared to die. He said he 
should like to live till he was twenty years old, that 
he might be a good man; but he did not wish to go 
‘out again, because he should be as wicked as he was 
before. 

When his teacher first commenced his visits, J. 











appeared to: be afraid to answer the questions which 
were asked him; but during the past winter he fre- 
quently said, ‘I shall not be afraid to have my tea- 
cher ask me any questions now,” as he had become 
more sensible of the importance of the subjects, 
and more familiar with them. . 

The following circumstance will show that his 
knowledge on religious subjects was not merely 
speculative. Inthe room adjoining that in which 
he lay, some persons were engaged in @ conversa- 
tion, in which mention was made of the sin of 
the Jews in crucifying our blessed Saviour. He 
heard. this, and said, loud enough to be heard by 
those in the other room,—‘t We blame the Jews, 
for crucifying the Saviour; but don’t we crucify 
him whenever we commit sin?” Nothing had been 
said, which could have given him an idea of this 
kind, and it must have been the result of his medi- 
tations on what he had read in the Scriptures on the 
subject. 

When one of his fellow scholars, who had been 
a bad boy, died very suddenly, he frequently said, 
“© What a dreadful thing it is, to die so young, when 
one is so wicked 1 : 

He was in the constant practice of asking ques- 
tions respecting the meaning of every thing which 
he heard or read: and frequently his questions 
were of a most important nature—of too high im- 
portance to be answered by those around him. — 

“'This little narrative illustrates in a very forcible 
manner the importance of teachers visiting their 
scholars at theit homes. And what encourage- 
ment to perseverance does such a case afford to the 
faithful teacher! The blessing of God surely rests 
upon such Jahors. If the teacher of this child nev~ 
er knows of any other fruit of his exertions, the 
present is a sufficient reward to repay all the trou- 
ble of attending him so constantly, fe can Jook 
back upon his visits to this child with much satis- 
faction, and with gratitude to God for putting it in- 
to his heart to take the measures he did, and for 


‘ blessing those measures so signally. “Let it make 


us all sensible of the importance of the admoni- 
tions, to ‘* be instant in season and out of season ;” 
to do with all our might,” ‘ whatsoever our hands 
find to do;”? ‘‘ while we have time, let ns do good un- 
to all men, especially unto them who are of the 
household of faith.” 
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NARRATIVWHE. 
SSS 
THE OFFICER’S DAUGHTER: 


BEING THE HISTORY OF EMILY NORTON. 
AN AUTHENTIC NagRativeE. 


A considerable time ago, my husband having a 
severe illness, we were advised to spend our sum- 
mer months in the country; and,.in consequence, 
took a journey into the north of England, and there 
hired-for the season an old-fashioned house situated 
ina garden abounding with fruits.and flowers of varie. 
ous kinds. Here, having no employment and but 
few neighbors, we spent a great part of our time in 
sitting on a garden-chair, which we found under the 
spreading branches of a walnut tree, situated on a 
round plot of grass in the centre of the garden. On 
this pleasant spot, while 1 employed myself with my 
needle, my husband read to me the Pastorals of 
.Philips, the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney, and other 
fashionable works of the day. 7 

From this, our walnut-tree-seat, we were present- 
ed with one of the most lovely prospects, which can 
beimagined. Our garden and house Were situated 
tu ihe UGGUTly UF a Considerable eminence, _ Die 
recily on our front was an orchard, below which 

; appeared a rich country, abounding with woods, 

| from the centre of which, at a considerable dis- 
lance, arose the tower of a church. On the 
right, a different prospect opened to our view.—A 
range of hills of considerable height, terminated the 
horizon: whence an irregular and exceedingly | 
beautiful country, descended to the banks of ariv- 
et, which wound its ‘secret course through the 
bottam of the valley. Qa the. nearer. site of-the 
ner, the country was smiling and fertile, abound- 

"Jug with orchards, corn-tields, and cottages. 

One feature in this landscape particularly pleased 
my fancy :—It was a little foot-path, which, passing 
by our garden-gate, and descending into the valley, 
appeared again at the distance of abouta quarter of 
amile, winding through a corn-field, till it was lost 
at the entrance of a little coppice. From the cen- 
treof this coppice, arose a white chimney, the blue 
smoke of which indicated that the place was inhab- 
ited; but it was left to my imagination to picture 
by what kind of persons. Nor did I fail to indulge 
my fancy, by supposing it might be the abode of 
some Phillis and Damon, these being the most ner. 
fect beings of which I could then form an idea. 

It happened, one morning about ten o’clock, as 
We were sitting in our usual place, that I saw some- 
thing coming out of the Tittle coppice, and proceed- 
ing toward us along the path; but at that distance, 
whatever it might be, it appeared only dike a black 
eck, After a little while I looked again, when I 
could distinguish a small figure clothed in black ; 
and ag the figure approached, I perceived it was a 
litle girl, perhaps not seven years of age, carrying 
abusket, She came tripping along with a light and 
Fraceful step, discovering in every motion so pecu- 
fiara vivacity and elegance, ag greatly attracted my 
attention. and fanwinand —- 2Lis os Ts A e 

: veeuuca ime, wal Wwihalever her place 

of abode or her parentage might be, there’was in 
er somethigg which I had not often observed in 
children ;—yet what this was I could not define. 1 
Watched her till she had passed the garden-gate ; 
and about an hour afterwards, saw her return, hay- 
ng been, as I supposed, to the village, which was 
itsome little distance from our habitation. I mark- 
ed her,-till she had retraced her steps, and entered 
again into the coppice. A second view did not 
destroy the first impression which the appearance 
of this little girl had made upon my imagination ; 
and as my head was then filled with poetical and 
Mstoral ideas from the booka which we had been 








reading, I said to my husband, “This little girl 
wants only to lay aside her mourning dress, and to 
be clothed in white, with a straw hat, a wreath of 
flowers, and a crook, to become as elegant a sheps 
herdess as any described by Sir Philip Sydney.” 
The next day, about the same hour, while we 
Were engaged as usual under our walnut-tree, the 
little shepherdess appeared again. traced her un- 
even and childish steps, as she sometimes tripped 
hastily onwards, and then stopped and stonped, as I 
rightly guessed, to gather flowers; for 1 afterwards 
saw a few violets tied together with a blade-of grass 
in her basket. At length she ascended the hill to- 
wards us, while 1 went out at the gate of the gar. 
den to look at her, resolving, if I liked her equally 


well on a near approach as at a distance, to speale 
to her $ 


a little pot of butter, and some medicine for my mo- 
ther; and I go almost every day.” : 
‘ “And these violets,” said T, “ what are they 
or.” 

“They are to put in a glass in my mother's 
room,” she answered, ‘I thought she would never 
go out and get violets again, and therefore I gath- 
ered them for her. But my mother is not onhappy 
about beirig ill,” added ‘the-sweet little girl, ** be. 
cause our dear Saviour visits and comforts her.” 

T found myself strangely affected by the discourse 
of the little Emily. There was an elegance and a 
refinement in her ideas, which I had never before 
observed about a child; and being totally ignorant 

| of the power of the Holy Spirit of God in producing 
these beautiful effects, I attributed them to the more 
dian nedine spas at ace ae and well-educated 
T had time to examine her minutely as she came ‘mother, in the direction of her early studies, 
forward. Her hood was not pulled very far over | again, I thought, that accomplishments of this kind 
her face,-and her fair brown hair was gently agita- | are above the capacities of children. Where, then, 
ted by the breeze. But it is impossible to describe this child have acquired these ideas? 
her countenance, and equally so to give an idea of | Had I understood: the Holy Scriptures, I should not 
the delicacy of her features, or the sparkling vivacity have had so mach difficulty in tracing the peculiar 
of her blue eyes; yet what was most remarkable in’ loveliness of this litle girl to its right cause. 
this chiid was, a dignified kidd of carriage and self- Being, however, nota little confused and perplex- 
Possession, which was not in #he least disturbed ed with what I had seen and heard, I wished Miss 
when I addressed her. She was exceedingly fair; Emily a good morning; and hoping that I should 
but air and exercise had given her a high bloom, meet her again some other time, as she so often 
which added much to the sweetness of her appear- came that way, 1 returned into my graden. 
ance, In her hand she carried a basket, which [To be continued.] 
had nothing in it but the bunch of violets before 
spoken of. Her dress was mourning; and, though 
neat, bespoke an attention to economy. 


I stepped into the middle of the path, and asked 
her namo, her place of-abows,- cn? several other 


questions. She told me her name was Emily; that 
her father, who had been an officer, was lately dead ; 
that che once hed a very dear Hiiie sister, who aiso 
was no more ; and that now she only was left to her 
dear mamma. She added, that her mother having 
left the place in which she formerly resided with 
her father, had come to live at a coltage in the 
wood, where they occupied only one room, there 
being other inhabitants in the house. She informed 
me also, that her mother was very ill, 

While she gave me this account, which she enter- 
ed upon without confusion or hesitation, the colour 
rose in her cheeks, her eyes filled with tears, her lip 
quivered, and at length she burst into an agony of 
crying, making a motion as if she would have thrown 
herself into my arms, as, no doubt, she had been 
Ree tome to: Go Gi-like vccasions, into those ot 
her tender mother; but hastily recollecting herself, 
she recovered with a peculiar dignity, and stopping 
short, was going to wish me a good morning, with 
much. sweetness and Courtesy, when I said, “ My 
little Miss, do not be in a harrytoleave me. Tell 
me why you cry; and let me know if I can do any 
thing to comfort you.” 

“When I think of my papa, and my little sister,” 
she answered, ‘I cannot help crying; and yet I 
know it is wrong.” os 

“Wrong, my dear!" I answered, “why should 
it be wrong to weep for such dear friends ?” 

“‘ Because,” she. answered, “ they are very hap- | 
py; they are gone to our Lord Jesus Christ, and are | 
in his house: I know this, and therefore I ought to | 
ne Ziad, aud not to cry.” : 

T found my heart strangely drawn to this little 
girl from the first moment I saw her distinctly, and 
every word she said increased my interest in her. 
Finding, however, a reluctance to speak with her 
on religious subjects, I inquired only whither she 
was going, i 

“Tam going, Ma'am, she said, to the village, to 
fetch a roll for my nother, and one for myself, with | 
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NARRATIVE. wished to know what the little girl was about. 


“T have got a penny of my own, ma’am,” 
said, perceiving my hesitation, ‘and I should 
to buy some strawberries, instead of 2 roll.” 

* What! for your own eating?” I said. 

‘* No,” she answered, “ not for myself.” 


THE OFFICER'S DAUGHTER ; 
BEING THE HISTORY OF EMILY NORTON. 
Aw AuTHENtiIc Narrarive.—[Continued.] 

The next day the little shepherdess appeared a- 
gain with her basket. I met her at the gate and in- 
vited her in; while she with great politeness, beg- L , 1 
ged to be excused, till she had asked her mother’s which she appeared to be in an extacy of joy, 
leave. I wished to present her to Mr.G———~, and, Whole face brightening up in a manner that I 


would have had her come in, without waiting her never witnessed in any creature before. 
mother’s permission ; but she refused, with a mix-: 


not disobey my poor mother, now she is ill in bed.” | I shall have some to give her.” 


E replied, “ you are a sweet, good child, Miss{ . She then took her leave, and hastened to 
Emily; and your mother is very happy in having | Village. 


but Mr. G—— checked me, whispering, that he 
Mr. G——~ himself immediately gathered her a 
large cabbage-leaf full, and took her penny; at 


‘*T shall beso happy now!” she said. ‘“ Yester- 
ture of inflexibility and sweetness, saying, “I must, day my mamma wished for strawberries, and now 


have formed a conception, and which overcame Mr. — 
G and myself. We could not resist her; but 
taking her penny, we all set to work to gather the 
strawberries ; with which she hastened home as be- 
fore, transported with joy. p 

The next morning I prepared myself for a wa k 
to the cottage in the wood, which was the residen e 
lof my Emily: intending to have accompanied the 
‘little fair one back again, when she came as T ex. 
‘pected she would, for strawberrivs. At the usual 
'time, therefore, I loaked for her; but she came not. 
An hour or more passed away in expectation, but 
‘no little figure in black appeared tripping along the 
pathway. Mr. G began to be uneasy, and 
walked two or three times to the garden gate to look 
‘for the dear child. 





she 
like 


her 


had 





the , 


such a little girl.” 
Mamma loves me, 
not good.” 
This reply of the little girl surprised me; and on 
questioning her farther, she made me undestand, 
that her mamma had taug 


could not do the least thing well, without the help 
of the Holy Spirit of God. 


It cannot be supposed, that I could have lived | 4 


between thirty and forty years in a Christian coun- 
try, and been constantly in the habit of attending 
the divine ordinances, without hearing of the de- 
pravity of human nature; or that I could have read 
the Bible continually, as I had been in the habit of 
udlug, seed ures poner ce aco otitis little girl, 


that this doctrine, ou ane 
new to me, and came with a jorce 
seemed perfectly ; enol 


‘ch E could not account for. 
Ai capikamed before the child, and hardly se 
presence of mind to say to her, “ Well, my little 
Miss, go home now; and, if your mamma will give 


you leave, call upon us to-morrow in your way to 
y 





aha uilllaco 
iG Taugs 


Me. G-—— smiled at my enthusiastic description 
| of the little Emily; but the next day, when ie 
, came, with her mother’s permission, into the garden 
to speak to us in her way to the village, he confess- 
{ed that she fully answered my description of her. 


? From that time she came every morning, when 


tosend by her to her mother, from whom I receiv- 
ed many grateful messages in return, with one « 
two little notes, elegantly written on-small-slips o 
paper, expressive of gratitude, not only for my 
kindness to herself, but to her litle Emily. . 

Finding, however, that what LT had done for this 
distressed lady was too litte, J resolved, as 800n a8 
Mr. G——- should be able to walk, that we would go 
together to see her; the cottage in which she es 
ed being so situated as not to be approached safely 
with a carriage. : cin se, 

In the meantime, as the suumuvs auvanees, 
straw-berries in the garden began to ripen -ast; ¢ ut 
we had not yet gathered any ; when sae morning 
our little Emily came in as usual, and with a pecu- 
liar meaning in her sweet face, stood awhile, linger: 
ing and looking earnestly at me, even after J ha 
told her that it was time to go; for her poor moth- 
er, in one of her notes, requested me not 
her longer than a certain hour; adding, that she 
could not bear to be long dep-ived of her. Emily, 
however, as I said before, this day, lingered some 
minutes after I had told her it wastimeto go. At 
length, coloring deeply, she said, “ Ma’am, will you 
sell me some strawberries ?” : 

I was surprised at the request, and the more, as 
she had never before asked for any thing. I was 
going to say, “ No, my dear, I will give you some, 





aad tha 


” she answered, “ but I am| came back. I looked into her basket, and saw that 


ht her, that all mankind | and cheerfully wishing me a good morning as she 
are sinful and utterly depraved, and that she herself} passed, I watched her as she went tripping along 





I generally contrived to have some little nice thing 


to detain . 


| At length some one came ont from the wood. We . 
|at first thought it was our Emily, but we presently 
‘could distinguish a woman in a grey cloak. She 
‘ascended the hill, and coming in at the garden gate, 
i told us, in reply to our eager questions, that she was 
the daughter of the poor woman, in whose cottage 
' Mrs. Norton, (our Emily's mamma) had lodged ; and 
that she now came to tell us the poor lady had died 
the little pathway. ’ } early in the morning, leaving no directions what 
The next day, atthe usual time, my little Emily | was to be done, excepting only a letter, which had 
eared again. She came running into the gar-; been put into the post. ‘ But we know not,” ad- 
pp ie 8 : ‘-) gi : p I ' J : 
en with her basket, to teil us that hér dear mainma / ded she, ‘ what to do with poor little Miss, who 
had enjoyed the strawberries so much !—so very takes on so bitterly, that we fear she will do herself 
much! In her hand she held her penny, and beg- 'a mischief: and as she loves you Madam, and the 
ged us to sell her some more strawberries. gentleman here, my mother has made bold to send 
‘But my dear,” said Mr. G-—-, taking her up- | me for vour.adyier.”. ..--) ----- ois 
" ie did 3 ants a ec in not having once visited her; but after a few ag 
Sel cask iy at him, not knowing what | ments, I rose to follow the woman, requesting Nr. 
She looker nee ; ; G— to send a man servant eae me to cot- 
Do vede . i i i istance might be wanted, 
i : do without | tage, in case any assis 
pete ee aie ae Sera! . mA we approached the cottage, a neat old Raat 
Ie ee ie a ae roll-—I saved some of my | on whose venerable countenance the tenderest ies - 
ae "ai ee it at night,” she answered. | ings of sorrow were depicted, came forth to mes us, 
pore But ay dear,” inquired a ee what did your /and ta say how thankful she was for my kindness 
i} ’ tetas Pee aa ” \ owl 
a say, when she saw you eating potatoes?” | in coming . ; 
on | Retin this question, her cheeks readene . “ Where, my good woman, 
ith tears; “ O Ma'am!” she} Emily a 
ced © Lae does not know now “OQ made 7 answered, ce eas a 
: being | you to the heart had you seen h ; 
what [ do.” She could say no more, but gly ; Sa ee ee oaiek ud 
i y her arms round my neck, | came in from your hous ck, 
Enna Eaee of grief. ”| blithe as a pied ant ran Ske le ie 
5 a ie . a 
“14 T said. much affected, ‘is! strawberries; but the poor 
‘ Wace ail ae ‘ : ' while litle Miss was away, and was even e dy 
vt od by her answers, that the poor lady had ing. She sould ao take Ee shin te ss 
i ‘ ; yet itv 
several days; but I could not find sweet babe offered her; yet é : 
Se ae he was sewally in danger of ne was Carte ee ie srivedtee acl Ge 
7 “the little girl-thatd-would-certainly | of the dear little Miss; lo ar 
pane ‘ual _ shen ; her child, her lovely Emily, a8 she oni we ane 
a hearing this, her countenance brightened pp: sone of Paneer tenner a me i, he 
to tell me how her mamma had | leave my cnc Ww ; i Wee 
aniohed ine aeons. She ate them all, | is mighty; he will plead her cause with thee.”—. 
Ma'am.” said the little girl, ‘so eagerly! and this | (Prov. xxitt. IL.) etait ati 
t sno she wants more; and here, Ma'am, is my I could bear to hear no more oF t its : 
penay” ° ets discourse; but entering the cottage, passed t rough 
meN i i t to a narrow staircase, whi 
“ ly? said Mr. G-——, quite affect-| the lower apartment » o 
ed ; pea ite ell not have your poor penny, ators uuickiy» on a beating heart I entered 
° 1 i eath. 
i “ake it back: you are welcome ten: the chamber 0 : 
feseune: anil 80 is your dear mother, to all) There, of a ae beds ley a foot pores: os 
ss id out; but the figure -like, - 
san afford, and our house too. ly laid out ; g v 
sb os slease Sit ” gaid the sweet little girl, “please | ciated by long or sharp ree aoe bral oe 
to take f enny : 1 want 1o.give the strawberries | idea to my mind of what the pack are jah pee 
to aadia pi slease to let me buy them.” been when in health. By the 2 i eli ee 
o There was as resisting the gentle importunity of little Sacer ne te cae Cid ae g 
i i ticular | removed the lifeless n 
the lovely child. It seemed to give her, par r TE ead had Bai Gut Abe 
in order to gratify her | it had been placed by 
Pea eT ecuing a hildish- d resting her cheek upon the pale cold 
» was atovching mixture of childish- | corpse, an Y ; 
“ aa See aaierasted ie m the conduct of | hand (avercome with fatigue and sorrow,} had fallen 
this dear Jittle girl, of which I never before sould | into a deep sleep. 


I contrived to meet her at the garden gate as she 


the number of strawberries was not diminished, and ; 
that she had purchased but one roll. The joy of her 
countenance still remained without any abatement; 





said, “is my little 
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The apartment was meanly furnished, though it 
contained several little things which pointed it out 
as having been the residence of one who had fallen 
from a state of comparative affluence. But what 
affected me most was, the little basket of strawber- 
ries, for which the sweet daughter had a second time 
paid the price of a self-denying act, rarely practised 
by children. She had procured these strawberries 
as a gratification for her dying parent ;~—but it was 
a gratification which came too late to be enjoyed. 

[Remainder next week.] 
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= Saar ‘ma now? Isshe with papa and my little sister? and her health began visibly to decline; she expressed 
NARRATIVE. are they all with my Saviour? Are they clothed her decided opinion,that she should shortly leave this 
ae ae : iin his righteousness? Is my mamma very fair now? present evil world, and enter into everlasting rest. 


TAE OFFICER'S DAUGHTER; 

BEING THE HISTORY OF EMILY NORTON, 

An AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE.--[ Concluded.) 

Having gazed for some minutes on the scene, I 
tamed round to the old woman, and her daughter, 
who had followed me up stairs. : 

J know not what my countenance expressed ; bu 
the old woman, seeming to discover in it something 
of disapprobation, said softly, but earnostly, ** In- 
deed, indeed, Madam, we coald not get litle Miss 
away; ste would not- leave her mother, but was 
ready to die with grief whenever we attempted to 
remove her.” ° 

“Then,” I answered, “ now must be the time to 
separate them,” and -hearing my servant below, I 
called him up, and directed him gently to lift up the 
sweet child, and convey her with as soft a motion as 
possible to our house. This was done as [ wished. 
Into so sound a sleep had she fallen, that he raised 
het up without waking her, and carried her away, 
leaving me standing by the corpse. 

Very affecting thoughts passed through my mind 
_ ag we were removing the child from the remains of 

that tender parent, who had so carefully watched 
- over her from early infancy, 

“O poor corpse!” at length I said, “I remove 
‘ your Emily—her tears will never again moisten 
‘ your cold hand; but'E will, God permitting, supply 
, your place. Yes,” I said, kissing the hand on which 
, the sweet child’s cheek had so lately rested, “1 will 
; bea mother to your Emily.—But O, I am not wor- 
i thy to GIl your place.—I have hitherto lived as 
' without God in the world.—The Bible has not been 
my companion, as it was yours.—I have lived a 
stranger tomy Saviour: a lover of pleasure rather 
than a lover of God.” : 

Speaking to this effect, I fell on my knees by the 
bed, and still holding the hand of the corpse, I pray- 
ed ina manner which E had never done before, not 
with the dips, but with the Acar ;—my affections, 1 
humbly trust, being under the influence of that Holy 
Spirit who helpeth our infirmities. 

The import of my prayer was, that if it should 
please God to place the little Emily under our care, 
he would give us grace, in every respect, to supply 
to her the place of her departed parents, and to car- 
ay on that Christian education, which her mother 
had so piously and successfully commenced. I 
prayed also for myself and my husband, that when 
the time of our departure should come, we might be 
enabled to trust our cause to the Almighty, and to 
say of ourselves, as the departed lady had said of 
her child, “ Our Redeemer is mighty, he will plead 
our cause with thee.” : 

Un my arrival at home, | enquired eagerly after 
Emily. She was aweke, and was sitting on Mr, 
G——'s knee, who was efideavoring to comfort her. 
She received ine with sweet affection, and asked me 
ifshe might not go back and sit by her mamma, till 
she was laid in the grave. I endeavored to persuade 
her not to think of such a thing. 

“It would make me happy,” said she: ‘O dear 

Irs. G——, let me go once again !—let me kiss my 
mamma’s hand only once more!’ 

I dia aot know what to say, or how to talk with 
her on this subject ; but I rather put her off, for the 
Present, than absolutely refused her request. 

T took her in my arms, and held her to my heart, 
and spoke to her of dolls and playthings, which I: 
would send for her from the city. But, in the midst ; 
A all this, to which she seemed to have listened | 
i politeness rather than interest, shé said, “OQ | 
Ma'am, talk to me of mamma! Where is my mam- | 


, 1s there no spot nor stain of sin about her ?7—Please, 
Ma'am, to talk to me about these things.” 

How could I talk to her about what I did not 
understand? I was not acquainted with religions 
‘subjects: { feared, even before this child, to shew 
imy ignorance; so I said, ‘‘ My dear, my heart is so 
heavy and sad, that I cannot talk.” 

‘* Please then to read the Bible, dear, Ma’am :— 
read about our Saviour,” she answered; “¥ thiak 
that will comfort me; the Bible tells about heaven.” 

* T will, my dear child,” 1 said, “I will read the 
Bible, and Mr. G: will read it also, if you will 
but stay with us, and not want to go away: and we 
will serve God together; and, with God’s help, we 
will prepare ourselves for that time when we shall 
all go to be united with your dear parents, in the 
house of our Saviour above.” 

- She seemed pleased with this, and said, “ Shall I 
never leave you, Ma’am?”’ 

No, never, never, my sweet child,” I said, ‘so 
long as God will allow us to dwell together.” 

* Will you love me, Ma’am 2” she replied, “ Please 
to love me.” 

“Love you! I have always loved you,” I an- 
swered, “and now I shall be your mamma.” 

“Mamma!” she said, “ no, not my mamma! you 
shall not be my mamma !—My mamma is dead ; but 
you shall be my aunt, my own aunt, my darling aunt, 
and I will never, never leave you.” 

In saying this, she clasped her arms closely round 
my neck, and broke out afresh into tears. 

Shortly after the funeral, we quitted that part of 
the country, and proceeded to Wales. Here Mr. 
.G—— and I employed ourselves diligently in the 
education of :his orphan child, whem her relations 
allowed us to adopt for our own, 

My mornings were devoted to her instruction, 
and our evenings to reading. The events of the 
last summer had given a serious turn toour thoughts; 
and that love for the Bible which our little adopted 
daughter brought with her into our family, led us to 
read it more frequently than in former days, partly 
for the purpose of satisfying her, and partly with the 
desire of increasing our own acquaintance with it. 
We also now began to take delight in other religi- 
ous books; while our attendance on the outward 
observances of religion became less a mere matter 
of form than it once had been. Yet I mean not 
to boast; since, all this time, I may truly say, that 
my growth in grace was exceedingly slow, my back- 
slidings very many, and my love of the world con- 
tinually interfering with my religious duties. 

Light years thus passed away, since Emily enter- 
ed our family—eight years of uncommon happiness; 
perhaps of more happiness than was consistent with 
our spiriwal good; and our deat Emily had now 
attained her fifteenth year, growing up, under the 
blessing of God, an exceedingly lovely young wo- 
man. Never did I see, in any young person, viva- 
city so tempered with an abiding fear of God, or 
natural and acquired endowments so sweetly shaded 
by Christian humility. Though she described her- 
self to be (and that truly) a miserable sinner, in 
whom naturally dwelt no good thing: yet her con- 
versation and deportment displayed so much of the 
beauty of holiness, that we could not but feel assur- 
‘ed, that her bosom was indeed become the abode of 
that Holy Spirit, from whom all holy desires, all 
good councils, and all just works do proceed. 

At the age of fifteen, her mind seemed to take 
even a still more serious turn. She became also 
at this period, more anxious for my spititual wel- 
fare, and that of Mr.G——-. At the same time, 





Whenever she spoke on this subject, it affected 
me greatly; though 1 could-not bring my mind to 
think it possible that I should be soon deprived of 
my darling. The probability, however, of such an 
event, became gradually more apparent. ‘The in- 
sidious disease, which had unexpectedly assailed 
her, continued to gain ground ; yet so slowly, that 
for a year and a half we were deluded with the 
hope of her recovery, At length, all hope was re- 
moved, and we were brought suddenly to see, that 
we must speedily male up our minds to part with 
our lovely child. This proved a grievous trial to 
my faith, 

Mr. G—— behaved more like a Christian than T 
did; he submitted more patiently to the will of God, 
and was sooner enabled to say, ‘* My God, not my 
will, but thine be done.” But I will pass rapidly 
over this part of her history. 

The growth in grace of our dear child, was cs- 
: pecially apparent to every eye during the last weeks 
‘of her life. A few hours before she was seized 
| with the last mortal pangs, she, in the most solemn 
and affecting manner, thanked Mr. G—— and my- 
self for all our kindness; expressing her affection 
for us, as for very dear parents; and assuring us, 
i that her feelings at that moment were not stronger 
| for her natural parents, than for us, her adopted fa- 
therand mother. She then proceeded to exhort us 
| in a manner, which, I hope, will never be forgotten, 
| to a serious concern for our immortal souls. Sho 
pressed upon us the important doctrine of our natu- 
iral depravity, and consequent utter incapacity of 
helping ourselves. She next spoke of the Saviour; 
and, on this subject, all her accustomed warmth of 
feeling, with all her usual vivacity of thought, were 
culled forth in praise of Him, who is altogether love- 
ly, and the fairest among ten thousand, She en- 
treated us to hold fast the profession of our faith, 
without wavering; reminding us how little the 
world could give, in comparison of that happiness, 
which is laid up for the faithful. Afier which she 
proceeded, in a manner inexpressibly affecting, t 
point out the pleasure which she conceived to a- 
wait us, on our re-union in the presence of our 
adorable Redeemer. Here, however, her feelings 
‘overcame her dying frame, and her lovely face sunk 
upon my bosom, as I sat supporting her in my 
arms. But the subject becomes too affecting,—O 
my Emily! my Emily! child of my tenderest affec- 
tion! beloved of thy Saviour! thou art removed to 
a happier world; while I am left, bereaved of the 
delight of mine eyes, and the idol of my affections! 
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NARRATIVE. 


From Emerson’s Letters from the <igean. 
INSANITY. 

On our return to the hotel, we found the land- 
jord in a fiery dispute with two English gentlemen, 
who had just landed from a French brig in the bay. 
One was a fine looking young man of about four or 
five and twenty, but apparently in the last stage of 
emaciation and disease ; and his companion, rather 
more robust, was endeavoring to persuade the Italian 
to zive him quarters in the locanda. This, how- 
ever, he obstinately refused on the plea of the young 
gentleman's illness, who was reclining, as we enter- 
ed,on asofa, in a state of enfeebled exhaustion, 
with sunken cheek and lustreless eye, whilst the 
debate was proceeding ; and the landlord with ex- 
pressive shrugs unfeelingly pointed to his miserable 
appearance, and urged that as a few days must ter- 
minate his existence, he should not only have the 
annoyance of his death and interment, but his estab- 
lishment would lose its character, in the suspicious 
climate of Smyrna, by an inmate having expired 
in it, . 

It was with difficulty that the elder gentlema 
prosured permission for him to remain on the sola, 
while he went to seek more hospitable quarters for 
him; he succeeded, however, and in the evening 
the invalid was removed to a house near St. Catha- 
tine’s Gardens, where he stretched himself on the 
bed from which he was destined never to arise, 
The particulars of his story, as they were related to 
us by his companion, combined with the circum- 
stances of his death, contained something peculiarly 
melancholy and romantic. : 

His name was W. , and his father, a gentle- 
man in opulent circumstances, is still resident in 
Dublin, where he was originally destined for the 
profession of medicine, in the preparatory studies 





for which he had made considerable advancement. | 


it happened that the hospital in which he was in 
the habit of attending clinical lectures, and where 
a considerable portion of his time was spent, adjoin- 
ed a private establishment for the cure of insane 
patients, and the garden of the one was separated 
from the grounds of the other by a wall of inconsid- 
erable height. One day, whilst ling@ring in the 
walks, in the rear of the hospital, his ear was struck 
with the plaintive notes of a.voice in the adjacent 
garden, which sang with peculiar sweetness, a 
melancholy Irish air: curiosity prompted him to 
see who the minstrel was, and clambering into an 
aperture in the dividing wall, he saw immediately 
below him a beautiful girl, who sat in a mournful 
abstraction beneath a tree, plucking the leaves from 
arose-bud as she sang her plaintive ditty. As she 
raised her head and observed the stranger before 
her, she smiled and beckoned him to come to her; 
afler a moment’s hesitation and reflection on the 
“onsequences, he threw himself over the wall, and 
seated himself beside her. Her mind seemed ina 
state of perfect simplicity ; her disorder appeared 
to have given her all the playful gentleness of child- 
hood, and, as she fixed her dark expressive eyes on 
his, she would smile and caress him, and sing over 
and over the song she was trilling: when he first 
heard her. Struck with the novelty of such a situ- 
ation, and the beauty of the innocent and helpless 
being before him, W stayed long enough to 
avoid detection, and then returned by the same 
means he had entered the garden, but not till she 
pad induced him to promise to come again and see 
er. 

The following day he returned and found her at 
the same spot, where she said she had been singing 
for a long time before, in hopes to attract, his atten- 





}sanity: her aberrations were .ncrely playful and | 








‘and abstraction; but the new passion, which was 


‘the matter began to effect ¢ singular change in the | 


tion again. He now calmly endeavored to find out 
her story, or the cause of her derangement, but his 
efforts were unavailing, or her words so incoherent 
as to convey no connected meaning.—She was, 
however, more staid and melancholy while. he re- 
mained with her, and smiled and sighed, and wept 
and sang, by turns, till it was time for him to again 
bid her adieu. With the exception of those child- 
like wanderings, she betrayed-no other. marks of in- 


innocent; she was often sad and melancholy, but 
oftener lively and light-spirited. 

W. felt an excitement in her presence which | 
he had never known before; she appeared to hima 
pure child of Nature, in the extreme of Nature’s | 
loveliness. She seemed not as one whom reason 
had deserted, but as a being who had never mingled | 
with the world, and dwelt in the midst of its vice! 
and deformity in primeval beauty and uncontamina-_ 
ted innocence and affection. 

His visits were now anxiously repeated and as’ 
eagerly anticipated by his interesting companion, to’ 
whoin he found himself almost involuntarily attache | 
ed, the more so, perhaps, fromthe romantic circum. | 
stances of the case, and the secrecy which it was | 
absolutely necessary to maintain of the whole affair, | 
so that no ear was privy to his visits, and no eye’ 
had marked their meetings. At length, howerer, | 








mind of the ludy, which became every day more and | 
more composed, though stll subject to wanderings 


daily taking possession of ber mind, seemed to be! 
eradicating the cause, or, atleast, counteracting the 
effects of her malady. 

This alteration was soon visible to the inmates of 
the house, and the progress of her recovery was so 
rapid as to induce therm to seel, for some latent cause, 
and to watch her frequent and prolonged visits to 
the garden ; the consequence was, that at their next 
meeting an eye was on them which reported the 
circumstance of W——-’s visit to the superior of the 
establishment ; an immediate stop was then put to 
hig return, and the lady’s walks confined to another 
portion of the grounds. The consequences: were 
soon obvious; her regret and anxiety served to re- 
eall her disorder with redoubled vigor, and in the 
paroxysms of her delirium she eagerly demanded to 
be again admitted to see him. 

A communication was now made to her parents, 
containing a detail of all the circumstances,— 
her quick recovery, her relapse, and the apparent 
cause of both; and, after some conferences, it was 
resolved that W—— should be invited to renew his 
visits, and the affair be permitted to take its natural 
course. He accordingly repaired to the usual ren- 
dezvous, where she met him with the most impas- 
sioned eagerness, affectionately reproached his ab- 
sence, and welcomed’ him with fond and innocent 
caresses. He now saw heras frequently as before, 
and a second time her recovery was rapidly pro- 
gressing, tillat length she was so far restored that 
her parents resolved on removing her to her own 
home, and she accordingly bade adien to the asylum. 

There were here some circumstances which 
W ‘scompanion, Mr. R: , related indistinct- 
ly, or of which I retain but an imperfect recollec- 
tion; and he who could only have informed me of 
them was gone to his long home before I heard his 
singular story. It appeared, however, that, after 
some farther intercourse, he was obliged to be ab- 
sent from Ireland for some time, and during that 
interval, the progress of her mind to perfect collect- 
edness continued uninterrupted; but her former 
memory seemed, to decay with her disease, and she 
gradually forgot her lover. : 

Long protracted illness ensued, and her spirits 











and constitution seemed to droop with exhaustion 
after their former unhealthy excitement, till at 
length, after a tedious recovery from a series of res 


-lapses, her faculties were perfectly restored; but 


every trace of her former situation, or the events 
which had oceurred during her iliness and resi- 
dence in Dublin, had vanished like a dream froin 
her memory, nor did her family ever venture to touch 
her feelings by‘a recurrence to them. 

In the mean tine W—— returned, and eagerly 
flew to embrace, after so long a separation, her who 
had never passed from his thoughts and his remem- 
brance. Her family felt for him the warmest grati- 


'tude and affection, from the consciousness that he 


had been made the main instrument in the restora- 
tion of their daughter, but the issue of this interview 
they awaited with the most painful suspense. She 
had long ceased to mention his name, or betray any 
symptom of recollecting him; he seemed to have 
passed from her remembrance with the other less 
important items of her situation, and this moment 
Was now to prove to them whether any circumstance 
could make the stream of melancholy roll back to 
this distracted period of her intellect. 

From the shock of that interview W. never 
recovered, She received him as her family had 
anticipated; she saw him as a mere uninteresting 
stranger; she met him with calm and cald polite- 
ness, and could ill conceal her astonishment at the 
agitation and despair of his manner, when he found 
too truly, that he was no longer remembered with 
the fond affection he had anticipated. He could 
not repress his anxiety to remind her of their late 
attachment, but she only heard his distant hints with 
astonishment and haughty surprise. He now found 
that the only step which remained for him was to 
endeavor to make a second impression on her reno- 
vated heart; but he failed. There was still some 
mysterious influence which attached their minds, 
but the alliance on her part had totally changed its 
former tone, and when she did permit her thoughts 
to dwell upon him, it was rather with aversion than 
esteem; and her family, after long encouraging his 
addresses, at length persuaded him to forego his 
suit, which with a heavy and a hopeless heart he 
assented to, and bade her adieu forever. : 

But the die of his fortune was cast; he could no 
longer walk heedlessly by those scenes where he 
had once spent hours of happiness, and he felt that, 
wander where he might, that happiness could never 
return. At length, to crown his misery, the Jast 
ray of hope was shortly after shaded by the marriage 
of his mistress. W now abandoned every pros- 
pect at home, and, in order to shake off that melan- 
choly which was gathering like rast around his 
heart, went to the Continent; but change of scene 
is but a change of i!l to those who must bear with 
them the cause of their sorrow, and find within 
“that aching void the world can never fill.” He 
hurried in vain from one scene of excitement to 
another; society had no spell to soothe his meniory, 
and change no charms to lull it. 


£ Still slowly pass’d the melancholy day, 
And still the Stranger wist not where to stray.” 


At length he joined the cause of the struggling 
Greeks, and his name has been often and honorably 
mentioned among the companions of Lord Byron at 
Missolonghi. After his Lordship’s death he still 
remained in Greece, but his constitution was too 
weak to permit him to be of active service as a Pa- 
likari. He had, therefore, taken a post in the gar- 
risan, which held possession of the castle and town 
of Navarino, in the Morea, and was wounded in the 
action at Sphacteria, in the summer of 1825, 

The unskilful management of a native surgeon 
during his confinement in the fortress, previous to 
its surrender to Ibrahim Pacha, and a long and dan- 
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gerous fever from the malaria of Pylos, combined | 
with scanty diet and bad attendauce from his Greek 
domestics, unite! with his broken spirit to bring on 
a rapid consumption. 

ai was under these circumstances that Mr. R——, 
who now accompanied him, had found him at a vil- 
lage in the district of Maina, and had since paid 
him every attention in his power. By cautious man- 
agcment and gentle voyages he had brought him to 
Hydra, where he was enabled to procure him a pas- 
sage in a French vessel, from whence he hoped to 
find a British ship to land him in England, where 
his last moments might be watched by friendly eyes, 
and his bones rest with his fathers, The particu- 
lars of his inhospitable reception here, I have al- 
ready recounted; but we at last saw him fixed un- 
der the care of an old French officer at Smyrna, 
who engaged to pay him every requisite attention, 
ull he should depart for Europe, or for another 
world. 

The following day we called to see W——, but 
we found that human sympathy would soun cease to 
avail him; that the step of death was already on his 
threshold. The surgeon of one of the ships of war 
had been to see him, but all prospect of his surviving 
had fled. ‘The fatigue of his removal from the ves- 
rel, his exposure to the sun in the boat while land- 
ing, and his annoyance at the inn, seemed to have 
hurried down the few remaining sands of his glass; 
and he felt himself that time was drawing toa close 
with him. 

He was perfectly collected, and, as fully as he 
could, was giving his last directions to his friend 
who had so generously attended him; he spoke 

. Thuch of his family, and gave particular messages 
to each, pointing out to R the various little 
trinkets which he wished to send them as dying 
memorials of himself; a ring, which he still wore 
on his finger, which bore the inscription, “To the 
memory of my dear mother,” he desired might be 
buried with him, together with a locket which was 
suspended from his neck, and contained a lock of 
raven hair: ha did not mention whose. 

But words could not paint the expression of his 
countenance, nor the sad sublimity of his voice, 
when, for the last time, he feebly grasped the hand 
of his affectionate friend, thanked him for all his 
former kindness, and bade him his last mortal fate- 
well; he shortly after sank into an apparently 
painless lethargy, from which he never aroused 
himself. 

It was evening before he died; there was not a 
breath of wind to wave the branches of the peach- 
trees around his window, through which the sun- 
beams were streaming on his death-bed, tinged 
with the golden dyes of sunset, It was a remote 
corner of Symrna, and no sound disturbed the si- 
lent progress of death; the sun went down atiength 
behind the hills; the clear calm voice of the Muez- 
zen from his tower, came from the distant city, and 
again all was repose. We approached the bed of 
W——, but his soul had bidden adieu to mortality ; 
he had expired but a moment before, without a sigh 
and without a struggle. 

The following day the remains of poor W— 
were interred in the English burying-ground, ‘The 
few travellers at the moment in Smyrna attended, 
and the Janissaries of the Consul preceded the cof- 
fin, which was borne by four sailors, and covered 
with an English ensign. Ina solitary corner of the 
cemetary, beside a group of cypresses, his grave 
was dug by the attendants of the British hospital ; 
and his last remains rested by those of his coun- 
trymen who have fallen victims to the climate of the 
Levant. | 

Mr. Arundel, the chaplain tothe factory, read the | 
service of the church over his tomb; and perhaps it 
never was pronounced under more melancholy cir- 
cumstances, beneath the calm bright sky of Asia, 
on an eminence which looked down on the bustle 
of the city, but was far removed from its din and 
clamor, and disturbed by no sound save the sigh of 
his friend, the hum of the glittering insects flutter- 
ing in the sunshine, and the hollow rattle of the 
clay on the receptacle of the wanderer’s dust, 
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